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THE HOLY LAND. 


The land of Palestine is called the Holy Land, because 
God’s most perfect revelation to his children was made 
there. It owes this preéminence to its peculiar fitness as a 
centre from which light might radiate over the whole of the 
Old World. Its geographical position is that which may be 
called the proper centre of the three old continents,— not 
the centre of their latitude and longitude, but the centre of 
their communication with each other for purposes of com- 
merce, of other intercourse, or of war. In fact, on a map of 
“The World as known to the Ancients,” Palestine occupies 
the mathematical centre; that is to say, it is exactly half- 
way between the autololes* of Lucan on the West and the 
meridian of the mouths of the Ganges on the East,— the 
farthest western and eastern points of the ancient geogra- 
phers. It is aiso exactly half-way between what we kaow 
to be the northern points of their Scandinavia, and the most 





* Lucan’s description of the extreme West: — 


“At qua lata jacet vasti plaga fervida regni 
Distinet oceanum, zonaeque exusta calentis 
Sufficiunt spatio. Populi tot castra sequuntur 
Autololes, Numidaeque vagi, semperque paratus 
Inculto Gaetulus equo.” 


— Lucan’s Pharsalia, iv. 674. 
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southerly points on the eastern coast of Africa known to the 
ancient writers. This remark is of worth only as a conven- 
ient mnemonic help. Such observations, however, early 
gave to Jerusalem the name of “the centre of the world.” 

People who did not know this, and could not know it in 
the limitations of such geography as was taught in Jewish 
schools, did know a passage in the prophet Ezekiel in which 
Jerusalem is spoken of as the centre of the world: “I have 
set Jerusalem in the midst of the nations and countries 
about her.” This was, of course, the phrase of a poet,— 
used, as we should now use these words, without literal 
meaning. At the most, Ezekiel meant that Jerusalem was 
on the water-shed, between the streams of Jordan and the 
Mediterranean,— in a position which placed it in the path of 
every traveller from north to south on the central route of 
Palestine.* But literalists read the words, and from them a 
system grew. As late as Dante’s time, it was supposed that 
Jerusalem actually was in the centre, not of this world only, 
but of the universe. And traces of this cosmogony may be 
found in the writings of Columbus and his friends. 

It happens that each of the three great continents is dis- 
tinguished in its population by some marked peculiarities, 
so that, beneath the wider subdivisions of the races of men, 
we speak of the Asiatic character, the African character, and 
the European character. Among the men of Asia, every 
religious system now known in the world seems to have had 
its historical origin.t The germs of poetry and of specu- 
lative philosophy are almost all found there. Among the 
men of Europe are found the arrangements of physical 
force, and of intellectual contrivance and vigor, which seize 
on these germs for their wider uses. Thus the genius of 
Asia invents letters, printing, the mariner’s compass, and 
gunpowder: the practical talent of Europe uses them, even 


*See Stanley, Sinai and Palestine. p. 176. 

+On this cosmogony, I read a short paper before the Antiquarian Society in 
Worcester, which is reprinted in His Level Best, Boston, 1870. E. E. H. 

Jerome calls Jerusalem “umbilicus terra \ rabbinical figure is, “ The world 
is like to an eye: the white of the eye is the ocean surrounding the world; the black 
is the world itself; the pupil is Jerusalem; and the image in the pupil, the Temple.” 


¢ For Swedenborg did not claim to introduce a new religious system. 
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to discover Asiatic ports, to conquer Asiatic armies, to 
scatter broadcast in Asia the printed page which is to be 
the instructor of Asia in European ideas. Thus “ Japhet 
dwells in the tents of Shem.” And Africa, the servant of 
both, in much of the history of the East, has been so, as we 
must hope, because among her children there is a spirit of 
affection, tenderness, and reverence, which, while it cannot 
measure arms against the genius of Asia and the force of 
Europe, yet supplies an element for the training of the 
world, a thread for the triple cord of human character, quite 
as important as are either of the others. God has been 
pleased for his own purposes thus to distinguish Asia, 
Europe, and Africa from each other. 

We might expect, thea, to find that his greatest message 
to the world will be delivered at a point whence it can at 
once radiate through these three continents. That point, 
the only point of which that can be said, is the land of 
Palestine. For the intercourse between the races of men 
follows, of course, the lines of commercial adventure. 
Armies march only where caravans or other trains of mer- 
chandise have siarched before. Now the geographical dis- 
tribution of land and water in the Old World is such that 
the caravan trains, which in early days brought up the 
stores of the African peninsula to exchange with the com- 
modities of Asia, concentrate, of necessity, at the Isthmus of 


Suez, and thus pass through Palestine to the dépdts of. 


Asiatic commerce. The trade of India—such coasting trade 
as kept along the northern coast of Africa from the ports of 
Egypt or provinces farther west—sought the seaports of 
Syria. Such trade of the same class as passed up the Red 
Sea communicated by one of its northern gulfs with the 
southern cities of Palestine, on its way to Damascus. By 
this route also, a part of the trade of India came, seeking an 
exchange with the productions of Europe. The navigation 
of the land, however, by the “ships of the desert,” was so 
much better understood than that of the sea, that the great 
body of Eastern trade, like that of Africa, followed the lines 
of caravan travel. The largest entrepét in the world of 
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these lines was Damascus, on the eastern frontier of Pales- 
tine. And the simplest means of communication which 
Europe had for purposes of commerce with Asia was by the 
medium of the ports of Tyre, Sidon, Berytus, Cesarea, or 
Joppa on'the Mediterranean shore of Palestine, and their 
communications across Galilee and Judea with that same 
great eastern city. 

This peculiarity of position is so remarkable that a person 
wholly ignorant of the religious history of the world, if he 
studied its commercial relations only, for the centuries imme- 
diately preceding and following the times of Augustus Cesar, 
would lay his finger on the region at the extreme south-east 
of the Mediterranean, as the central point of the commercial 
system of the eastern hemisphere, the point of easiest radia- 
tion. From this peculiarity spring historical consequerces, 
which in their turn, by natural reaction, tended still more 
to give this land a peculiar central position. Thus, as the 
European nations received from these coasts the first train- 
ing they had in letters, their mythology and even their 
critical history ascribed to Phenicia the invention of letters. 
We know that this invention was due to other regions; but, 
as it came to Greece and Rome from the central exchange of 
the world, Greece and Rome gave to it a Phenician origin. 
Their Cadmus came from the Tyre of the Scriptures. The 
art of navigation, again, is doubtless an art which can claim 
no special origin in place. But, because the ancient navi- 
gation of the Mediterranean was governed by the great tide 
of commerce which set to and from Phenicia, Tyre and 
Sidon became the queens of commerce and maritime naviga- 
tion; and the invention which is second only to letters in the 
work of international civilization was also ascribed by Rome 
and Greece to a Phenician origin. 

The history of conquest followed the lines which the 
necessities of commerce had laid down. The Holy Land 
became the centre of commercial movement, and being, so to 
speak, on the verge of every great subdivision of the world, 
it became acquainted in its political history with the armies of 
each of them, and its children were gradually dispersed into 
all. Its place in political geography thus depended on the 
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same principle which gave it its place in a commercial 
system. From the time of Joseph, when a body of caravan 
traders took him a prisoner to Egypt, then the greatest 
court in the world, down to the time of Paul, when a trad- 
ing ship from Syria and another from Egypt took him, a 
prisoner also, on his way to Rome,—the greatest court in 
the world of his day,—the commercial drift through the 
Levant had called to that region the arms as well as the 
trade of every first-class power in the world. Each of what 
were formerly called “the great monarchies” grasped in its 
turn the Holy Land, and in such a way also as to establish 
some permanent communication with it. Its resources in 
food led to the first communication of the Patriarchs with 
Egypt. That power, then in its prime, took possession 
of the country, under the great Sesostris. The native 
Canaanite tribes were thus weakened and overawed, so that 
on the arrival of the host under Moses and Joshua, which to 
them had all the aspect of an Egyptian colony, armed with 
Egyptian weapons and trained by Egyptian culture, they 
gave way.* Of the great Assyrian empire, we know very 
little, but that it united the power of Western Asia. What 
we know best is that it also took the Holy Land in its 
grasp, carried off and scattered a large portion of the 
peculiar race which inhabited it, and gave the rest an 
Asiatic character which it never lost. Assyria, Babylon, 
and Persia under different rulers successively held the sway 





* « Sesostris,”’ or Ramses III.,if he were Sesostris. Cf. Exodus xxxiii.,28. “I 
will send hornets before thee, which shall drive out the Hivite, the Canaanite, and 
the Hittite from before thee.” The “ hierologists’’ explain this passage as alluding 
to an Egyptian invasion of Syria while the Israelites were in the desert. Without 
this explanation, the passage is certainly a very difficult one. Cf. Deuteronomy vii., 
20, and Joshua xxiv.,12, where the statement is repeated as history: “I sent the 
hornet before you, which drave them out from before you, even the two kings of the 
Amorites; but not with thy sword, nor with thy bow.” 

I owe to Mr. Gliddon the suggestion that the “ hornet” was the conquering 
Pharaoh ravaging Syria, while the Israelites were in the desert. I suppose it is to be 
found in other interpreters of the hieroglyphics, though I have not met it elsewhere. 
With diffidence I offer in confirmation of the interpretation the suggestion that the 
figure of a bee was the crest, or typical representation of a Pharaoh, in the Egyptian 
characters, and is read as signifying “sovereignty.” Our rendering hornets of the 
Hebrew is confessed to be that of the old interpreters, supportei only by the 
analogy of the Arabic root, to strike, wound, etc. The analogy applies as well to 
bees as to hornets. If the writer meant bees, he described Egyptian conquests pre- 
cisely as Roman or French conquests are described poetically as the advance of the 
Roman eagle or the French eagle. The Greek rendering of the Septuagint is 
oonKkiac. 
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of Palestine. They carried into Asia hundreds of thousands 
of the seed of Abraham, whose descendants remain there at 
this day. Intermediate, between the Assyrian conquests of 
Nebuchadnezzar and of Cambyses, came from the other 
side Egyptian conquests under the Pharaohs Shishak and 
Necho. Of ail these conquests, we have accounts. in monu- 
mental history and in profane records, as well as in the Old 
Testament. These last conquests made of the little Pales- 
tine in turn an African province. At times, again, the 
administration of sovereigns of first-rate power at home, 
with some revival of the religion which was the true 
strength of the land, made her independent both of the East 
and of the South. When, at last, Alexander, with the 
power which Europe has never since surrendered, over- 
threw the wrecks of both empires, his first ally, as conquests 
began to assume a universal character, was the Jewish 
nation, which was related thus both to Asia and Africa. 
He overthrew Darius at Issus, and opened the way to 
Persia. He marched south, and occupied Damascus, Sidon, 
Tyre, and Gaza, and so approached Jerusalem. As his 
army drew near the city, to one of those heights from 
which the prospect of it is so remarkable, the high-priest, 
the yeal governor of the nation, met him. A troop of 
inferior priesthood, in their dress of ceremony, surrounded 
him. The pontiff himself wore the sacred purple and scarlet, 
and on his head the mitre with the sacred name of God. 
The Greek conqueror approached alone, read the great 
uname, and bowed in worship. And, when Parmenio remon- 
strated, he said, “I did not adore him, but that God who 
hath honored him with his priesthood.”* Whether this 
adoration sprung from policy, superstition, or religion, there 
is no doubt that Alexander’s relations with the Jews were 
of the closest character. And the Holy Land was of nec- 


* Josephus, Ant. xi., 8,5. “It is not necessary; though it is not unnatural, to 
suppose collusion in this case between Alexander and the Jewish priest. The 
former could not be blind to the impurtance of securing for himself a people who, 
however few and unwarlike, held the key of Persia on the side of Egypt and Asia 
Minor ; and he was too well versed in the arts of politics not to be willing to make 
them his friends rather than friends to his enemy, it might be done at such easy cost 
as that of an Oriental prostration.’’ Alexander recruited his army in Palestine 
before marching on Egypt, and the next year did the same before the conquest of 
Persia. 
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essity his base of operations in his military movements, 
whether eastward against Persia and India, or south-west 
against Egypt. 

Of the European empire thus founded in the East, the 
Holy Land, which had been Asiatic and African in turn, 
thus became the first firmly established province. It ob- 
tained this character under Alexander’s successors. Had 
his empire remained under one head, its central point must 
have been in Palestine; for Palestine was the radiating 
point, connecting its establishments in Greece, in Asia 
Minor, in Egypt, in Persia, and in India. 

But that empire fell. The great result of Alexander’s 
conquests was not along dynasty, but the establishment 
of a universal language through Western Asia, Northern 
Africa, and Europe. He carried the Greek language with 
his army. His successors established it as the language of 
their courts. The tide which had always carried Jews to 
Egypt was made the stronger by his victories; and an off- 
shoot from the Jewish people, quite as important as that of 
Babylon, was planted at Alexandria in that country. 

The land which had been Assyrian, Chaldean, Persian, 
Egyptian, and Greek in turn, was to become Roman. 
Asiatic, African, and European in its history, it submits to 
Roman arms under Pompey. And, in another paper, we 
shall have to show how every Roman conqueror, of the times 
of Rome’s supremacy, marched down over the roads which 
Joseph and Joshua and Hazael and Nebuchadnosor and 
Cambyses and Alexander and Antiochus and the Maccabees 
had tracked before with their armies. “The chariot wheels 
of Rome have smoothed down the roads over which the 
gospel message is to be borne.”* The geographical position 
of Palestine placed it on the point of meeting of Asia and 
Africa, and at the head of that “« Middle-of-the-world Sea,” 
which united them to Europe. The ancient geographers 
doubted whether it belonged in Asia or Africa.t In conse- 
quence, its political dependence, in the course of fifteen hun- 
dred years, had been in a dozen changes of vassalage, now 


* Mr. Eliot’s History of Liberty. The careful studies of these volumes commend 
the uselves to all inquirers. 
+ Strabo. 
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Asiatic, now African, now European: Asiatic under the 
Patriarchs and Canaanites; African under Sesostris; Asiatic 
under the Judges, Saul, David, and Solomon; African under 
Pharaoh Shishak; Asiatic under the Assyrians, the Baby- 
lonians, and the Persians; African under Pharaoh Necho; 
European under Alexander; Asiatic under the Maccabees ; 
European under the Romans. A large Jewish establish- 
ment existed in Asiatic Babylon, another in African Alex- 
andria, while Jewish merchants and bankers were scattered 
through Europe. The commerce of East, West, and South 
came to the dépéts of Damascus, of the Red Sea ports, and 
of the Mediterranean cities which made the outposts of 
Palestine. 

Such various causes elevate, from the rank of mere coinci- 
dences, events which appear all through the gospel history, 
which present each of the old continents as furnishing wit- 
nesses and assistants in the details of the narrative. It is not 
a curious accident, but the result of the courses of ages, that, 
after the birth of Christ, the Asiatics, Joseph and Mary, driven 
from their home by the cruelty of a European viceroy, take 
refuge with their baby Jesus in Africa. It is another such 
consequence of the providential training of the world that at 
the sad procession of his death, when he is led to execution by 
the officers of the greatest of Europe’s empires, escorted by 
a European cohort, and hooted by an Asiatic mob, when he 
faints under the cross he bears, an unknown son of Africa, 
a stranger, is seized on by European soldier and Asiatic 
priest, and made to serve the cruelty of both in bearing the 
cross to Calvary. The religion of Asia, the force of Europe, 
the obedience of Africa, appear together in that picture, 
because centuries have been making Palestine their common 
theatre. So it is.a matter of course, and not of accident, 
that Asiatics, Europeans, and Africans shall meet in the 
crowd which Peter addressed on the day of Pentecost. Nor 
is it a mere accident that, of the three Galilean Gospels, 
Matthew should be written, as would appear, in an Asiatic 
language, Mark by an evangelist who lived or died in 
Africa, Luke by one who knew European literature, and 
was devoted, his life through, to the work in Europe. Nor 
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is there reason for surprise that the early narrative of the 
dispersion of the faith outside of Israel records, in close 
succession, Peter’s success among the Asiatic Samaritans, 
Philip’s baptism of the African eunuch, and the descent of 
the holy spirit on the European officer Cornelius. If these, 
and many other such instances, which attract every thought- 
ful reader, could not be explained as the natural result of 
God’s care of his world for centuries, they would be, indeed, 
but unimportant coincidences. In fact, we must regard 
them as so many illustrations of the way in which he meant 
the light of the new life to radiate from the central 
land. 

Modern speculation dislikes to say that this or that was 
ordered in the providence of God. It prefers to say —in 
such a case as this—that such and such results have fol- 
lowed, because such and such causes existed. Let such be 
the phrase, if any reader stickles for a phrase. There is 
of course, philosophically, an impropriety in saying of an 
Infinite God, who Is, whose name indeed is I Am, that he 
foresees anything. The proper language for seraphs and 
archangels is that he sees all things at once, and always. 
That is the language for men, who are his children, and 
partake his nature, if they choose to use it. But, as they 
find it convenient to speak of God seeing —as if he had eyes, 
—and hearing —as if he had ears — they have found it con- 
venient also to speak as if he foresaw, as men foresee. They 
speak thus of his providence. But phrases are nothing. 
The truth, which is at the bottom, is not affected by the 
phrase. The truth is that the gospel of Jesus Christ came 
into the world at precisely the place from which it could be 
most easily disseminated among the great majority of the 
nations, tribes, and races who lived in the world. From 
that centre, by the use of agencies which had been growing 
more complete for centuries, it extended itself, with rapidity 
without precedent, among all those races, tribes, and na- 
tions. To that centre we give the name of ‘The Holy Land. 

EpWARD E. HALg. 
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THE INTELLECTUAL GREATNESS OF JESUS. 


Among civilized nations, Jesus is unquestionably held in 
higher honor and reverence than any other person. But this 
reverence is often vague and indefinite, and the grounds of it 
little understood. He is held in mysterious regard as pos- 
sessor of an incomprehensible personality, God and man uni- 
ted; or as the atoning sacrifice that makes forgiveness possi- 
ble, as the miracle-worker, the supernatural revealer of God, 
the risen Messiah, the ordained judge of the world. Yet, on 
the other hand, where these opinions prevail no longer, there 
is much indefiniteness of thought and feeling concerning 
Jesus. Reverent and humble persons, who have given up 
traditional beliefs, often hold Jesus in high honor more in 
deference to general opinion than from any clear idea of 
what makes such honor deserving ; while, with many others, 
the chief reason for continued reverence for him rests upon 
the beauty of his character,— its tenderness, humility, purity, 
spirituality and self-sacrificing love. 

What I propose to do is to show, if I can, that there is a 
definite, intelligible reason that claims, and, when understood, 
compels, the admiration and profound respect of all men for 
Christ and his work. It has long been a growing conviction 
with me that Jesus was a master mind among the great 
thinkers of our race; that what Plato was in philosophy, 
Newton in science, and Shakespeare as an interpreter of 
human nature, that, and more, was Jesus in the realm of 
morals and religion. It appears to me plainly evident that 
he was a gifted genius, a profound intellect, a most masterly 
thinker. 

I propose, in this examination, to ignore all questions of 
natural and supernatural, of revelation, of the nature of 
Christ, or of any intrinsic peculiarity in his mission and 
work. Let us take our point of observation upon common 
and undisputed ground. 

We all admit that there is a personality behind the gos- 
pels. Be the facts of the gospels what they may,— whatever 
is their date, authorship, or mode of composition, — these 
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gospels, at least, have a man behind them who is in some 
sort the originator, the thinker, the teacher, the inspirer of 
the movement out of which gospels, epistles, New Testa- 
ment, the Church, the new religion sprang. These are facts ; 
and we are to see if these facts —if the acknowledged word 
and work of Jesus —do not prove the transcendent greatness 
of his mind, his soul. If they do, we shall discover one 
common ground upon which men can all unite in reverence 
for him. 

Two preliminary statements must be briefly made. The 
first is this: In order to show that Jesus possessed extraor- 
dinary, and, in some respects, unexampled, greatness of mind, 
it is neither necessary to disparage others, nor to prove him 
foremost in all departments of human thought. It deducts 
nothing from the greatness of Shakespeare to find that he 
was not such a logician as Aristotle, or scientist as Kepler. 
And Jesus may, possibly, have been as great, intellectually, 
or even. greater, than either Aristotle, Kepler, or Shake- 
speare, without being able to do just what either of them did. 
The whole field of human thought is too great for any one 
mind but that of God to cover. The only point for us to 
consider is this: Did not Jesus manifest, in his peculiar 
sphere of thought and truth, the greatness that I am claim- 
ing for him now? 

And, secondly, the question may constantly arise, while I 
consider Jesus as an expounder of truth, if I speak correctly 
in designating him as a great thinker, a reasoner, an investi- 
gator. It will be said that in him intuition predominated 
over induction; that he simply saw the truth, and reported 
what he saw, rather than worked out his conclusions by 
reflection and judgment. It is not necessary to discuss the 
difference between intu:tion and induction, as a means of 
arriving at truth. Perhaps there is no radical difference be- 
tween them. May not intuition, or insight, be the mind, or 
reasoning powers, acting with such swiftness that we are not 
conscious of the process? The materials of thought — the 
facts, truths, opinions — are presented in any given case. One 
mind is so constituted, with such clear-sighted reason, such 
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vigor and electric quickness, that the conclusion is reached 
at one glance; while another must ponder and deliberate, 
and reach results more slowly. The process may, however, 
be identical. Intuition is the through-express, speeding 
swiftly to its destination. Reasoning is an accommodation- 
train, stopping at way-stations to take in new evidence, new 
facts, more coal to keep up the steam. Or, rather, reasoning 
is the arrow’s visible flight; intuition, the bullet’s viewless 
passage to the common mark. Whether this distinction is 
correct, or not, one thing is clear; namely, in morals and 
religion, the intuitive is the higher order of mind. I will not 
stop to argue that Jesus was, specifically and technically 
speaking, a great thinker, a reasoner of the highest order, 
though of that I have no doubt. But grant that he came at 
truth by intuition, that he was a seer, and the way to my con- 
clusion is equally open; for, if one disputed that Jesus was 
a great intellect, in the sense of being a profound reasoner, 
yet the admission that he was preéminent as a seer and 
prophet is enough for my claim,— it would prove his mental 
superiority ; for, even if the intuitive mind differs from, it is 
certainly not inferior to, the reasoning mind. 

I. The first evidence of the intellectual greatness of Jesus 
is in the difficulty of the work he attempted and accom- 
plished. Did the mastery of his subject necessitate the peer- 
less intellect which is claimed for him? He began a new era 
in the religious and moral history of mankind,—the greatest 
the world has seen. He did this by the: influence of his 
teachings and the power of his personality ; by the new and 
remarkable presentation of his truth, made living and mighty 
by its embodiment in his life. Was this a great and difficult 
task? 

a. Suppose, now, we try to banish from our thoughts the 
fact of the Gospe’ and Christian history. Suppose ourselves 
in Palestine in the time of Jesus. There is the Old Testa- 
ment; there are the traditions of the Pharisees, and the syn- 
agogues and their teachings; there are, also, the religious life, 
hopes, aspirations of the people. There is some acquaintance 
with philosophy, though little, if any of it, is known to per- 
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sons brought up as Jesus probably was. These, then, are the 
materials out of which Jesus had to create, or to inspire, the 
grand movement that dates from him. Can we imagine a 
more difficult task than for him, by the simple means of con- 
versation, teaching, and personal influence, to inaugurate this 
movement, and infuse into it a momentum that the centuries 
do not diminish? Can we imagine any greater intellectual 
work than at that time to conceive, and to set forth in clear 
light, with such a combination of comprehensiveness and 
brevity as to make them practical, the great essentials of 
morality and religion? What subject covers a larger and 
more difficult field of thought? On what other subject are 
mistakes more natural or more common? What needs such 
profound insight, discriminating reflection, and consummate 
wisdom as the subject that deals with the character and pur- 
poses of God, man’s moral nature, his vocation and destiny, 
his relations to God and his fellow-man, and the principles 
that are to control his worship, aims, and conduct? Science, 
dealing with facts and things, and their laws, feels her way 
step by step, verifies her positions as she advances, so that 
intellectual mastery of her subjects is simply the result of 
careful, thorough study. But religion — man’s relation to 
God and the laws of his own being and destiny — and moral- 
ity — the principles of right and wrong, and their sometimes 
difficult applications to human conduct and obligation, — 
what greater task could have been presented, in Jesus’ time, 
than that of so elucidating and presenting these great themes 
as to adequately meet the needs, and furnish guiding princi- 
ples, motives, and inspiration for the conduct and life of 
man? 

b. But the intrinsic difficulty of the case is not a matter 
of opinion, merely. It is proved and illustrated by the 
results of the attempts other great souls bave made to 
master the subject, and do the work he did. We are not 
reduced to the wretched expedient of disparaging their great 
work. Doubtless they were inspired by the same Spirit of 
God that filled the mind of Christ. Yet when we examine 
their partial statements, and compare them with the teach- 
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ings of our Master; when we find such large admixtures of 
error in their systems, we begin to realize the difficulty of 
the work he accomplished, and ‘are better prepared to appre- 
ciate and admire the breadth and clearness of his mind. 

e. For, if he profited, as he may have done, by the teach- 
ings of other sages and prophets, yet their previous work, in 
one respect, made his own harder than it otherwise might 
have been. They had established systems of thought which 
were organized into institutions that exercised a vast influ- 
ence and authority over the human mind. These venerable 
systems and institutions were intrenched in the affections, 
the faith, the prejudices of their believers. It is not unrea- 
sonable, nor is it disparaging, to Jesus, to assume that, for a 
long time, he must himself have felt and struggled against 
this consecrated authority of the past. With reverential 
natures, a break with inherited faith is a hard step, even 
when examples of it are numerous, and others are ready to 
welcome one to their fold. But to be the leader of such a 
movement, to set up one’s insights and conclusions as the 
very truth of God, against the venerable authority of centu- 
ries, though not uncommon for shallow or fanatical conceit, 
might well appall any reverent and humble soul, and would 
only be possible to one who, besides courage and faith, pos- 
sessed extraordinary mental vigor, clearness, and comprehen- 
siveness. 

These are some of the considerations that appear to me 
to show how great and difficult was the work that Jesus 
attempted. If he succeeded in that grand attempt, it proves 
his greatness; and both the nature and influence of his truth 
and life are the sufficient proofs of that success. 

II. I pass, now, to specific illustrations of the intellectual 
greatness of Jesus; and I first note his wonderful synthetic 
power; i.e., the ability to bring together into one view the 
scattered lights of truth, the resolving of religious obliga- 
tions, motives, and rules, into a few general principles, clearly 
and powerfully stated, easily apprehended, and capable of 
rational verification. Even if he uttered no new truth, still 
the singular wisdom and comprehension with which he 
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gathered into a full-orbed body of teaching the partial state- 
ments of others, omitting nothing important, separating the 
essential from the trivial, furnish a clear indication of the 
greatness of his mind. Upon a subject above all others 
liable to misjudgment and error, which seemed inextricably 
blended with artificial obligations, irrational dogmas, and 
sacrificial rites, Jesus expressed himself with a fulness, pre- 
cision, and power that leave little to be desired. He brought 
order out of the chaos of religious thought. The mind of 
Jesus was a spiritual magnet, that drew the true and essen- 
tial out of the traditional and ceremonial rubbish with which 
they were confounded. 

Take the Sermon on the Mount, for instance. What new 
light and glory are thrown upon the lowly attributes of 
human character! In what contrast do they stand with the 
estimate of the world! Not the warrior, but the peace- 
maker; not the mighty, but the meek; not the proud eccle- 
siastics, but the pure in heart; not the rich or great, but the 
humble and merciful, are pronounced blessed. The doers of 
God’s will are the great and fortunate. Sincerity and sim- 
plicity are the essence of true worship. Mercy is more 
pleasing to God than sacrifice. Personal goodness, purity, 
kindness, service, simple devoutness, are the main thing. 
How clearly he distinguishes between the spirit and letter, 
substance and form, essential and unimportant! ‘The Sab- 
bath is made for man, and not man for the Sabbath” gives a 
comprehensive principle that covers all ceremonial, custom, 
and institution. ‘He that will do his will shall know of 
the doctrine,” or spiritual conviction by obedience, is another 
principle of deepest truth and significance. What condensa- 
tion of devout thought in that litany of the ages, the Lord's 
Prayer! What a consummate generalization of human duty 
in the two great commandments, love to God and man! 
What beauty and searching force in the Golden Rule! And 
what an absence of all allusion to anything ceremonial, offi- 
cial, institutional, to rites and forms, to the sacrifices, the 
beliefs, sacraments, and atonements, by others even to this 
day regarded as all-essential ! 

Time would fail me were I to enumerate the grand state- 
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ments of doctrine, the principles of morals and religion, that 
Jesus stated or restated in such clear and universal terms. 
Enough has been said to show that he has at least given us 
a comprehensive summary of religious truth as the garnered 
results of his thought. Now, ignoring for the moment any 
claim of originality for him, how can we avoid the conclu- 
sion that his intellectual powers were of the highest order, 
to enable him to sift the vast amount of material known as 
religious belief and opinion, and from it to extract the pure 
gold of truth? It can only be because we are so familiar 
with it, if we are unappreciative of the real depth and com- 
prehensiveness of his work. 

Another thing deceives us as to its greatness. Jesus gives 
us results only. We have precise conclusions, not labored 
processes of thought. He was not an author. He wrote no 
book, gave us no record of arguments and elaborate reason- 
ings. Had he done so,— had he left huge volumes of specu- 
lations and investigations of truth, writing down the history 
of his thought in theological treatises and religious dis- 
courses, doubtless many would be far more ready than now 
to regard him as a great thinker. But, in fact, no one in all 
his writings has ever left us such a substance and amount of 
truth as Jesus; and the real greatness of a thinker and phi- 
losopher ought to be estimated by the actual contribution he 
makes to truth, and to new and living statements of truth, 
just as the genius of a sculptor is shown, not by the amount 
of material or time he has used, or efforts put forth, but by 
the completed work he has carved in wood or stone. Thus 
Swedenborg wrote volume after volume upon religious sub- 
jects, but we could spare all his writings better than a dozen 
sentences that might be selected from the sayings of Jesus. 
Greatness of mind is indicated not by the dust and commo- 
tion made in the discussion of truth, but by the quality and 
amount of wisdom added to the world. In the crucible of 
his wonderful mind, Jesus separated the gold of truth from 
the dross of error, and transformed it into that ready coin 
that so marvellously enriches mankind. What would the 
world do, if forced to search through long treatises and vol- 
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umes of speculation for the truth so much needed,— through 
Plato or Swedenborg, or other writers that are only for the 
scholar? Instead of gleaning in such vast fields for the 
scattered grains of truth, the gospel has garnered it, has win- 
nowed it from the chaff, and brought it to the very door of 
the humblest soul. 

III. I have said that, to prove the intellectual greatness 
of Jesus, it was not necessary to assume that he taught any 
new truth. This greatness is shown in the wonderful syn- 
thesis, the completeness, with which he presented all impor- 
tant religious truth. But Jesus was no mere eclectic, select- 
ing from the teachings of others. We have no evidence that 
he was acquainted with any but Hebrew literature, or came 
into contact with any but the current thoughts of his land 
and time. So that, if we find his thoughts in ancient pagan 
literature, it would not disprove his own originality. I do 
not hesitate to claim for Jesus originality of the highest 
order. Not that he made any absolutely new discovery of 
truth, unsuspected before; but that the surmises, doubtful 
guesses, and glimpses of others were by him transformed 
into self-evident truihs of such beauty and power as to make 
them original contributions to religious thought and life. 
Take, for instance, his idea of the fatherhood of God. The 
word, as applied to God, was not new. In Homer, Zeus is 
called the “ Father of Gods and men.” Twice in the Psalms, 
once in Isaiah, we have the word and the idea. But can 
any fail to see that Jesus, by making it the central thought 
of religion, by freeing it from limitation, setting it forth 
with such fulness of illustration, and filling it with throb- 
bing tenderness, sympathy and love, has made it a new and 
original conception? The same distinction will apply to 
the correlative doctrine of human brotherhood, which event- 
uated in a new conception and spirit regarding the duties of 
man to man. 

In fact, these and other truths were born again in the 
mind and heart of Jesus, transformed from the natural to 
the spiritual, receiving a new, original character from him. 

3 
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He so recast old truths in the depths of his thought, that in 
him the old passed away, and all things became new. 

Another thing is very noticable and important in his 
teaching, and it also shows his originality, and wonderfully 
illustrates his wisdom as a religious teacher,—I mean the 
new emphasis which he placed upon various religious truths 
and qualities. Here, after all, is the great difference be- 
tween religious teachers. It is a question of relative em- 
phasis. They may teach nearly the same substance of 
doctrine ; yet, if the unimportant is brought into the fore- 
ground so as to absorb attention and distort the fair propor- 
tions of truth, the result is equally harmful with the preach- 
ing of positive error. Jesus puts the emphasis in the right 
place, setting neglected truths in new prominence, readjust- 
ing their relative positions, so as to bring them into symmet- 
rical and harmonious relations. 

IV. Another evidence of the superiority of the mind of 
Christ is the remarkable manner in which he saw the uni- 
versal in the particular, found suggestions of the grandest 
truths in the simplest facts and incidents, looked from facts 
to principles, and penetrated to the all-embracing laws of 
things. Those of us who may have been in the society of 
great minds must often have noticed and admired their 
ability, from the smallest are of fact and incident, to con- 
struct the complete circle of the law or principle that holds 
this fact or event in its majestic sweep. Time need not be 
taken here to illustrate what is so evident upon nearly 
every page of the Gospels; but it is a subject of delightful 
and interesting study, from which few will arise without 
renewed admiration and reverence for the subtlety and com- 
prehensiveness of the mind of Christ. Everything he saw 
instantly became a living symbol of truth. The falling spar- 
row, the lily of the field, the wine-skins, the flocks of sheep 
upon the hillside, the fields white for the harvest, the wheat 
and tares, the vineyard, the bread and wine upon the table, 
— these became suggestions of deep and universal truths. 
And, from the incidents of the hour,— the man asking Jesus 
to divide the inheritance, only to get a lesson on covetous- 
ness; his kindred interrupting him, only to hear that his 
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mother, and sister, and brothers are those who do God’s 
will, — his conversations with his opponents, in which he 
goes down beneath all traditional doctrine and custom to the 
essential principles of life and conduct, — from all these we 
may find abundant illustration of his power to see the uni- 
versal in the particular. The clear-cut precision of his 
thought, its condensation, the point and pertinency of his 
illustration, his freedom from extraneous allusion, — giving 
us the thing itself, and not mere talk about it,— his practical 
wisdom, his power of arresting attention, and stamping the 
truth upon the memory, are proofs of his intellectual mas- 
tery of the great subjects with which he had to deal. 

V. Another indication of the greatness of the mind of 
Christ is found in the grand idea of the kingdom of God he 
entertained ; and his prophetic foresight of its continuous 
growth towards universal dominion. 

I am aware that I have now stepped out upon what some 
think debatable ground. It is alleged that Jesus proclaimed 
himself merely as the Jewish Messiah; that his idea, there- 
fore, of the Messianic kingdom was narrow and mistaken; 
that, hence, we cannot claim for him the grand conception, 
prophecy, and purpose I have alluded to. There is, I think, 
no need to argue this point at any length. It seems evident 
that, where Jesus takes pains to define his own idea of his 
mission and kingdom, he necessitates the larger view here 
given. Once at the beginning, once at the end of his career, 
he clearly states his conception of his mission: “ The Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach 
glad tidings to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken- 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering 
of sight to the blind; to set at liberty them that are bruised, 
to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.” And, at his 
trial: “To this end was I born, and for this cause came I into 
the world, that I might bear witness to the truth.’ Is it the 
Jewish Messiah who can say: “My kingdom is not of this 
world”; “ The kingdom of God cometh not by observation ” ; 
“The kingdom of God is within you” ? 

It appears to me that his antagonism with the Jews, who 
were looking for such a Messiah, and did not find him in 
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Jesus; that the essential spirit of his teachings, and his atti- 
tude toward the Gentiles, as well as these special utterances,— 
prove the position here assumed. That the disciples long 
thought otherwise is evident; and the fact that, thinking 
otherwise, they should still preserve and record utterances 
at such open variance with their own views, gives these 
utterances tenfold greater force. 

I assume, therefore, that Jesus looked for, and consciously 
worked for, the universal, spiritual kingdom of God; and, if 
men are great in proportion to the grandeur of their thought 
and aim, and the success with which they translate these into 
life and fact, who is greater than he? That the prophets 
had some such idea may be conceded. But it was far more 
limited and unspiritual in its means and ends than his idea. 
He looked for no worldly kingdom, no help from military 
power, political management, or ecclesiastical devices. It 
may well amaze us that this young prophet of Nazareth, 
with a deepening opposition abc at him that would soon com- 
pass his death, with a few bumble followers, and with only 
the simple truth upon his side, should so calmly predict the 
spiritual conquest of the world. He saw such power in 
truth and holiness to win the allegiance of human hearts, 
that he could look forward, through present and impending 
disaster, to the day when God’s kingdom should come in the 
world. This wonderful foresight was, in reality, insight. It 
was grounded upon a clear comprehension of the essential 
might of spiritual forces, such as no one else ever had. This 
insight, transformed to foresight, gave him courage and 
strength. He was sure of the future. He saw “Satan, as 
lightning, fall from heaven;” saw a happier society, a nobler 
brotherhood, a better civilization; and the travail of his soul 
was satisfied. And this ability to see effects in causes, to 
read the future in the present, to so understand God’s laws 
and purposes as to forecast the ends they were to work out, 
betokens the highest order of mind. 

VI. The intellectual power of Jesus is further shown 
by the admirable manner in which he met and answered the 
cunning arguments and logical subtleties of his opponents. 
In the learning of the schools, of literature, and tradition, 
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they were much better instructed than he; and they often 
planned ingenious difficulties, with which to puzzle him, — 
with what success the Gospels indicate. For instance, look 
at the question about tribute: “Is it lawful to give tribute 
unto Cesar?” Note how shrewd the question is. If he 
said, “It is lawful,” he would excite the hatred of the Jew- 
ish populace, who hated nothing more than the Roman tax. 
If he said, * It is not lawful,” that would have been sedition, 
and his life would pay the forfeit. We remember the skill 
with which he defeated their arts, and yet announced a prin- 
ciple of general application, besides. When accused of cast- 
ing out demons by the power of Satan, does he not show, in 
an instant, the absurdity of the position? for that would be 
for Satan to compass his own defeat. And then he turns 
upon them with the question: “By whom, thén, do your 
children cast them out?” 

So, in his argument with the Sadducees for immortality 
from the name of Gad, who, as they agreed, was the God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, yet was not the God of the dead, 
and hence these patriarchs were living; and especially in his 
numerous conflicts with the Jews upon the Sabbath ques- 
tion,— we see the proof of remarkable intellectual force and 
acuteness. How often he defeated them with their own 
weapons, proposing difficulties and asking questions they 
could not solve and answer! 

VII. Another proof of the greatness of Jesus in his own 
chosen realm of thought is that twice ten centuries of prog- 
ress have not outgrown or superseded him; have given us 
no higher statement of truth, nor, in any essential respects, 
added to or improved his own summary of doctrine. Upon 
the humanitarian hypothesis (on which the whole reasoning 
of this paper rests, but to which it does not necessarily 
commit one), this is, surely, a remarkable fact. One com- 
mon and natural mark of the limitation of great thinkers 
is the partial character of the statements they make, their 
mingled truth and error, the need of their being corrected, 
improved, if not disproved. 

But who is the superior, or even rival, of Jesus? Who 
will correct, improve, or disprove his gospel? Where is 
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the successor of Christianity? This is the marvel, — that 
eighteen centuries of thought and investigation have passed 
without discrowning this King of truth, or disproving his pre- 
eminence as the spiritual Leader of mankind. 

Additions have indeed been made to Christianity, accre- 
tions of error and misconception, beginning even with the 
disciples, and increasing to an immense aftergrowth of dogma, 
ceremonial, and institution. It is this aftergrowth, this 
changed and corrupted Christianity, that needs correcting, 
and not the profound and simple truth as it is in Jesus. 

It may, however, be said — it is often said — that some of 
his teachings have proved false, must be given up, and hence 
that, in some things, progress has left him behind. But it 
would not disprove his peerless wisdom and intellectual 
greatness, if it could be shown that he was not absolutely 
infallible,— that he may even have countenanced some errors, 
provided these errors did not relate to essential matters. But 
what are the errors ascribed to him? Ihave already spoken 
of one,—the idea of a Jewish Messiahship. Chief among 
others may be mentioned his supposed belief in demoniacal 
possession, the personality of Satan, and endless punishment. 

Now, even conceding for a moment that Jesus uttered the 
exact words ascribed to him, every scholar knows that it is, 
at least, a fairly open question, if they prove that he believed 
or taught those opinions; or even go further, and grant, for 
instance, that he taught that the loss that follows sin is in 
some sense eternal, as perhaps it is, — that doctrine, as he 
may have conceived it, might not conflict at all with infinite 
mercy,— and it certainly would authorize no man to charge 
upon Jesus the monstrous dogma of endless torment as the 
Church has taught it. 

But here is the main point: when we consider that his 
sayings were transmitted to us by men who imperfectly 
understood them, and were liable to color and modify them 
by their own misconceptions, we should, in common justice, 
beware of convicting him of error on the strength of a few 
exceptional utterances. And one may well be amazed at the 
logical inconsistency and unfairness of those who, distrust- 
ing and denying the accuracy and truth of the records, yet 
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solely on the authority of these records — an authority they 
disavow — undertake to prove that Jesus taught irrational 
and injurious doctrines, especially when such doctrines are 
confessedly out of harmony with his general spirit and 
teaching. It is, to say the least, doubtful whether the Gos- 
pels, as they stand, teach such doctrines. And, if they do, 
it is far more rational to attribute them to the misunder- 
standing of the disciples than to impute them to the great 
mind and soul with whose grand conceptions and heavenly 
spirit they do not and cannot harmonize. 

After all that may be said, it is most evidently true that 
the prophet of Nazareth is not outgrown, nor left behind, in 
the progress of the ages; and this proves his preéminence 
over allothers. Indeed, he is far in advance, leading us yet ; 
and we have no more mastered the full significance of his 
teachings than we have matched and surpassed the greatness 
and beauty of his character and life. 

VIII. In conclusion, we may notice two things that will 
set the subject in a still stronger light. They are the youth 
of Jesus, and the probable fact that he was not a learned man. 
If he had lived for many years, as Socrates did, in a literary 
age, with every advantage of scholastic training; had he 
come into contact with other great minds; had he had before 
him, for profound and continuous study, the works of master 
intellects ; had he enjoyed long years of reflection, investiga- 
tion, and careful revision of his thought, and had then left 
behind him his truth as we now have it,— it would still be the 
greatest contribution ever made to religious thought and life, 
and therefore prove the greatness of his mind and soul. 

But that so young a man, about thirty years old,—probably 
unacquainted with any literature save that of the Old Testa- 
ment, not a scholar, but a humble working-man, — by his 
wayside teaching, should have so added to the spiritual treas- 
ures of mankind,— should have given us such comprehea- 
sive, lucid, forcible, beautiful, and inspiring truths, — proves 
the richness and greatness of his mind, the transcendent 
superiority of his religious genius. 

WituiaM L. CHAFFIN. 
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THE MIND OF PAGANISM. 


In our study of early Christianity, it is easiest and most 
common to think of Paganism simply as its antagonist, or 
opposite; and to regard the process going on as one purely 
of conquest or conversion. It is so in the main. There 
was a new spirit at war with the old institutions and beliefs. 
The eye catches first and most readily the dramatic contrast, 
watches with keenest interest the fortunes of the battle. 
The radical difference is what we have seen something of 
already, in the Christian thought of the second century,* 
and shall see more of in the sharper collisions yet to come. 
This antagonism between Christianity and Paganism is elo- 
quently and instructively set forth in Uhlhorn’s Conflict, 
recently republished; of which the defect is that the author 
is unable, or at least does not attempt, to recognize any 
other attitude than that of antagonism. For a true under- 
standing of the period, such a study is indispensable, as is 
attempted here. 

For that is not the only view. It is not even, strictly 
speaking, the truest view. Leaven works in the lump not 
by destruction, but by codperation. Christianity was at 
work “like leaven,” —like a new element of great power 
suddenly set free, not to the extinction or exclusion of 
those that were there before, but to the making of new com- 
pounds, in which all their former potency abides under 
other names. Nitrogen and hydrogen are not nearly so 
unlike in their own apparent properties, as in the combina- 
tions they make with the oxygen that attacks them both. 
To understand the Christian movement justly, however 
imperfectly, we must know something of the material it 
wrought upon. And of this, not merely its falsehood, unbe- 
lief, or moral decay; but the positive side as well,— the 
serious thought, the vigorous life, the genuine piety, that 
still had their place in the mind of Paganism. 

Yor it is to be seen, not only that the old pagan faiths 
* See Unitarian Review for November, 1878. ; 
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had not died out at the coming of Christianity, as we are 
apt to think; but that what was best and truest in them 
had taken a new start, as it were, and a genuine pagan 
revival was to some extent keeping pace with the stronger 
religious growth that at length absorbed or else suppressed 
it. For a time, however, not only the two movements are 
not antagonistic to each other; they are, in a sense, inde- 
pendent efforts after a similar ideal. The rapid and power- 
ful process of organization in Christianity itself would not 
have been possible, unless a part of its work had been 
already done by its antagonist. The Providence itself that 
wrought in it would not have been so clear, without that 
spiritual and moral preparation which was going on in the 
pagan world. 

It has been common enough to recognize two forms of 
this preparation. One is in the way of religious craving 
after some good yet unattained. ‘“ We know,” says Paul, 
“that the whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together until now, waiting to be delivered.” Of this I 
shall say a word presently. The other is in the way of 
philosophic speculation, which failed to interpret these long- 
ings for a higher life, but did much to shape the mould in 
which the victorious dogma was long after cast. Besides 
these is a third phase, which makes the object of our study 
now. , 

Attention has been called * to the great contrast in temper 
and spirit between the time of the fall of the Roman Republic 
and that of the culmination of the empire two centuries 
later,— between the time of Cicero and that of Marcus 
Aurelius. In the earlier time we have complete scepticism 
and negation. The fountain of old belief seems to have 
quite run dry. As to the forms of pagan ritual, once so 
venerable, Cicero does not see how its diviners can look one 
another soberly in the face. In his writings—by far the 
broadest and completest reflection we have of the mind of 
any ancient period —we find three phases, or moods, so 


*Boissier, La Religion Romaine, from which several of the following illustra- 
tions are taken. 
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utterly distinct as to seem out of keeping with any one era, 
not to say any one honest mind. In his speeches, he is the 
eloquent conservative, appealing profusely for popular effect 
to the immortal gods, whose providence is too plain for 
cavil in any crisis of the State, whose judgments are sure 
and terrible to all who defy their law. In his dialogues, the 
very existence of these gods is an open question calmly 
debated in friendly, philosophical discourse; while the ideal 
life of pious contemplation, the confident hope of immortal 
peace, and communion of conscious spirits beyond the grave, 
appear to make the sure foundation and deep background 
of his thought. In his letters, both these phases disappear : 
the friendly courtesy, the party passion, the personal morti- 
fication or resentment, love or hate, are purely on a secular 
level; even the confidences of intimate friendship, or the 
sharpest sorrows of private life, give no one hint of anything 
so distant and unreal as a religious interpretation to its 
riddle, or a ray of that comfort, of which he is so eloquent 
when he robes himself as a philosopher. For any personal 
conviction, for any guidance of conduct, or stay of character, 
religion — if it means anything more than Roman justice or 
Roman pride —is an absolute blank. And, beside the best 
of his contemporaries, Cicero is a man of even exemplary 
piety. 

Now immediately after the age of Cicero, in the first 
years of the new empire, there are symptoms of a profound 
change. Not only the head of the State professes himself 
the patron of piety and morals, and chooses a religious title 
—“ Augustus””— by which he is to be most familiarly 
known to the minds of men. Speaking the most serious 
thought of his time, Virgil dwells on the Golden Age which 
a Divine Providence is just opening to mankind, in images 
and phrases which many have thought borrowed directly 
from Hebrew prophets; so that his name and verse became 
the charm that won for the mind of Paganism a place in the 
widening domain of Christian culture. And as the empire, 
in spite of calamity and crime, grew more broad, magnifi- 
cent, and strong, the same feeling deepened into a religion 
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of the empire, all the more formidable to the Christian faith 
because it was genuine and sincere; not merely, as we are 
too apt to think it, because it was cruel, degenerate, and 
corrupt. 

This new Paganism, as we may call it, went along with 
an increasing moral earnestness and religious fervor. The 
moral feeling might be capricious, blind, and intolerant ; 
the religious fervor might run into the wildest superstition. 
There was never a faith yet that was not disgraced by its 
most zealous adherents. But the contrast is hardly greater 
between the implacable passions of the civil war and Virgil’s 
pious hopes of peace, than that between the blank incre- 
dulity of Julius Cesar and his age and the serene kindliness 
of Antoninus Pius, or’ the religious meditations of Marcus 
Aurelius,— the noblest of Stoics on the most august of 
thrones. 

The Stoic doctrine was the intellectual interpretation of 
the new pagan faith. In its speculations on the origin of 
things, still more in its ethical ideal, it is curiously near to 
some of the noblest phases of Christian theology and morals. 
It is not likely, though many argue still, that Seneca 
learned that doctrine from the apostle Paul; but no one can 
read the writings of both without feeling how much is of a 
common spirit, if not from a common source. And what in 
Seneca is mere ethical glow has within a century become, 
in Antoninus and Aurelius, the fervor of a genuine religious 
life. The “reign of the Stoics,” represented by such names 
as these, does infinitely more honor to the faith that inspired 
it, than anything we find in the first half-century, at least, 
of the Christian emperors. We may even have to come 
down as far as St. Louis, of France, to find their parallel. 

How far, on the other hand, may the Christian theology 
and morals have been indebted to the doctrine of the Stoics? 
A few words wiil serve to show their points of likeness and 
their fundamental difference. * 

The Stoic cosmogony shows itself as a compromise be- 





* The two paragraphs which follow were furnished me, in substacce, by Professor 
J. B. Greenough. 
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tween the conception of a preéxistent, personal Creator, 
outside the universe which he brings into being —the idea 
of earlier philosophers and of the world at large, and the 
notion of Matter blindly guided by Force—the doctrine 
of Democritus and Epicurus. To the Stoic, the universe 
was not made by God: it was God, and endowed with all the 
attributes necessary to this conception of a Divinity, includ- 
ing power, intelligence, wisdom, justice. This Divinity had 
from eternity a fixed and unchanging Purpose, which was 
Pronoia or Providentia,— the everlasting Reason appearing 
in the succession of events. Such a Divinity differs from 
the Christian ideal chiefly in the absence of personal love 
and care for his offspring ; and, even as to this, the Pronoia 
is almost an affectionate interest in man, not men. The fact 
that this Being is identified with the universe is of no 
account. It would be more true to say that the universe is 
identified with the Divinity. The world is seen as the 
successive emanations and withdrawals of the divine Reason, 
the eternal Logos. It is the systole and diastole of the 
divine nature, alternately developing, through the series of 
the four elements, from fire— conceived as the primitive 
and natural form of intelligent matter —into the other 
three in the order of their density, and back again to the 
form of fire. Thus the fundamental conception is not crea- 
tion, but evolution or emanation. 

Of this animate universe, with its periodicity of creation 
(if we may call it so) and extinction, every thing, even the 
soul of the Stoic sage, forms a part. Virtue is the perfect 
adjustment of all the desires and acts of the soul —in Chris- 
tian phraseology, the submission of the will—to the uni- 
versal and persistent Logos, the divine reason and provi- 
dence. Virtue is thus, necessarily, one and indivisible. 
This ethical view is essentially the same with that of the 
more rigid Christian. sects. “ Whosoever shall offend in one 
point, he is guilty of all.” All wrong-doing and all right- 
doing must be alike in value. On this side the razor’s edge, 
it is all good; on that side, all evil. Growth in goodness, 
properly speaking, there is none. All the Stoic paradoxes 
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are the logical following out of this view. A man either is, 
or he is not, in harmony with the divine order of the 
universe. If he is, he is “the wise man” (sapiens) ; if not, 
he is “the fool” (stultus). These two are all. A man 
cannot be approaching wisdom: he is no nearer to it with 
a thousand excellences (virtutes) than with one,—like the 
string of a piano, which makes a discord till it is perfectly 
in tune. The “wise man” is the perfect human being; * 
that is, perfectly adjusted to the rest of the universe, of 
which he forms a part. The one problem of life is to make 
the divine Reason paramount and supreme in the sphere of 
one’s own conduct. “He has a truly great mind,” say the 
Stoics, “who surrenders himself wholly to God.” His 
assurance of the right is his only and sufficient reward. To 
him can be no evil, and no pain: all is reconciled in the 
universal Order. He alone is free, or rich, or of a sound 
mind; he, in truth, is the only sovereign. 

Of this serious and enlightened pagan gospel, a single 
point may be remarked. To say nothing of the wealth of 
doctrine gathered about the Messianic idea and the person 
of Jesus, Stoicism lacked the one thing which made the 
Christian gospel a power in the religious life of mankind. 
This was what we may call Paul’s method of salvation, of 
which the cardinal points are conviction of sin and salvation 
by faith.t This method is as true, psychologically, as it was 
then and is now essential to any genuine vigor of religious 
life in the soul. If we allow ourselves to think of Chris- 
tianity as the development of a system of doctrine, we shall 
exactly miss its secret,— the one thing that makes its triumph 
intelligible, or its history worth our study. Christianity as 
a scheme of doctrine may be doubtfully balanced against 
one or two pagan schemes, Stoic or Neo-Platonic, from both 
of which it borrowed very largely. But, as a method of the 
divine life, it had a power from another source, for lack of 
which Stoicism miserably failed. 

_ We have before us, then, two features of the later Pagan- 





*“ Operis sic optimus omnis est opitex, solus sic rex, solus formosus.”’ 
+ Or by free grace, which is the same thing seen from the other side. 
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ism, which we may call the religion of the people and the 
religion of the philosophers. To these we may add a third 
influence, working powerfully in the same general direction, 
and shown in the reform of the Roman Law. The period 
we are considering is called by Gibbon “the learned and 
splendid era of jurisprudence.” It culminated, a little later, 
in the great jurists of the third century; but the expanding, 
softening, humanizing process, carried out in the successive 
Christian codes, was distinctly the fruit of the early imperial 
age. The crude, stiff formalism of the older code,* with its 
effete system of domestic tyranny,t was shaped and tem- 
pered by larger maxims of equjty, and by the humaner 
spirit that grew up as national boundaries melted into the 
large system of the Roman world. 

These three — piety among the people, Stoicism with the 
philosophers, law reform among the jurists — we must set 
over against the decay of faith, the moral corruption, and 
the political languor, which are the symptoms most com- 
monly taken note of in the pagan empire. They are not the 
whole of the picture. They are not, by any means, its more 
salient points. But, hidden as they often are in the back- 
ground, they serve not only for relief to darker impressions : 
they are quite necessary to be taken into account, to explain 
the remarkable phenomenon of the extension of Christianity 
at the end of the second century. “We are a people of 
yesterday,” says Tertullian, in his tempestuous challenge to 
the pagan world, “yet we have filled every place among 
you,— cities, islands, forts, towns, assemblies; your very 
camps, your tribes, companies, palace, senate, forum. We 
leave you nothing but your temples.” These words, we 
must remember, were written hot from witnessing the mar- 
tyrdoms of Carthage, not long before the persecutions of 
Decius, which made the signal of a war of extermination 
against the Christian Church. To a cooler eye, that war 
must have seemed likely to succeed. The persecution of 
Christianity by the Roman emperors, it is true, was capri- 


* See illustrations in Gibbon, ch. xliv., and in Maiue’s Ancient Law. 


+ The patria potestas. See Troplong, De l’ Influence du Christianisme sur le Droit 
Civile des Romains, p. 26. 
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cious and occasional; and it occurred at long enough inter- 
vals —averaging some twenty years—to allow amply for 
the peaceable spread of the new religion. Christianity not 
as a moral force, or even as a system of dogma, but only 
as a quasi-political structure dangerous to the State, was 
the thing attacked. Moreover, to judge from the edicts 
of Diocletian, quiet suppression was the thing aimed at: 
the atrocious cruelties recorded by Eusebius were wilful 
acts of local governors, and the very execution of the edicts 
might be systematically evaded (as by Constantius Chlorus) 
without any rebuke from the central power. We find noth- 
ing in these centuries to compare with the violence and 
ferocity with which the Reformers in France and the Neth- 
erlands were hunted down ; still less, to compare with the 
diabolical craft and efficiency of the Spanish Inquisition. 
Pagan Rome showed never such malignant hate or heavy 
hand as Papal Rome. 

If Christianity triumphed in the end, it was by virtue of 
avery wide sympathy and a very extensive preparation in 
the mind of Paganism. And the moral ground on which 
this rested was the same that had already put forth that 
independent growth of conscience and piety, just spoken of, 
‘as the latest and best fruit of the ancient faith. 

If we look more carefully at the case before us, we see 
that this later Paganism, the popular religion of the empire, 
grew up along with the great political change, which sud- 
denly turned a grinding municipal tyranny into a broad 
imperial system, embracing many States. Christian writers 
have always pointed to that system as the manifest opening 
of the way by divine Providence to the march of the true 
religion. We shall see, for example, how distinctly this 
thought lies in the appeals to faith of Leo the Great. 

It is just as true of the religious and moral conditions, as 
it is of the political conditions. The old nature-worship, 
formulated in the popular Italian creed, and embodied in 
the state religion of Republican Rome, was as formal and 
rigid as the aristocratic code of the old law,— inconceivably 
precise, minute, timid, and often cruel. Ovid* relates the 





* Fasti, iii. 339-344. 
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curious myth —a grotesque parallel to the intended sacrifice 
of Isaac and the substitution of a ram—in which the good 
Numa palters with his deity, and evades the shocking de- 
mand of human sacrifice, outwitting the divinity in a play 
of words. “I demand,” says Jupiter, “the head” — “of 
a leek,” says the pious king. “Of a live’ —“ Fish,” inter- 
poses Numa. “ Man,” insists the god. “ One hair I give you.” 
Jupiter laughs, and Numa’s point is gained. Livy has many 
a story of the same grim, half-humorous formalism. Thus, 
to foil a prophecy that the Gauls should occupy the’ soil of 
Rome, two captive Gauls, a man and a woman, are buried 
alive within the city limits. Some soldiers in revolt think 
to free their conscience from their military oath by killing 
the consuls, to whom they have swornit. A. bold general, 
at the eve of battle, is deceived by a false report of a favora- 
ble omen: the sacred chickens have eaten heartily. Being 
told, later, that the report was false, “ The peril,” said he, 
“is with the officer who sent it,— him the gods will doubt- 
less punish justly: as for myself, 1am bound by the report 
sent me in due form.” Accordingly he is victorious in the 
battle, while the lying officer is killed. 

Political sagacity or military sense, again, kept the old 
formalism in check, so that it was rarely suffered to stand in 
the way of policy: its verbal juggles were oftener used to 
patch up some atrocious state-craft or treachery, like that 
by which the Roman armies escaped from the Caudine 
Forks, where the general held as hostage, assuming to be 
a Samnite citizen, insults the Roman envoy, and so brings 
on a new case of war; or else gave way to a rude rational- 
ism, as when a commander of the fleet orders the chickens 
that will not eat to be pitched overboard, where at any rate 
they must drink. But the sentiment of it lay very deep in 
the popular heart. It is a remarkable illustration of Roman 
feeling that, on the day of his triumph, Julius Cesar, the 
epicurean rationalist and the merciless destroyer, mounted 
on his knees the long flight of stairs that led up to the Capi- 
tol, that by this act of ostentatious humility he might avert 
those divine judgments supposed to be provoked by inordi- 
nate felicity. 
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It is not easy to see just how the Italians regarded their 
popular divinities. Their worship (if we may call it so) 
seems often frank fetishism of the rudest sort; their very 
names, as Augustine recounts them, seem as consciously 
make-believe as those in a fairy story. Thus, as we should 
say, the babe is brought to birth by the good fairy Light 
(Lueina) ; a second (Levana) receives it in her arms; min- 
istering sprites (Cuba, Rumina, Cunina) take charge of the 
offices of sleeping, nursing, and laying the infant in the 
cradle; in due course, he is given in charge to the attendant 
fairies, Walky, Talky, Eaty, Drinky, Outgo, Homecome, 
and so on to others, whose names are about equally ingen- 
ious and recondite, down to the sad genius Waily (Naenia), 
lamenting at the burial.* 

In all this, which the excellent Christian saint stigmatizes 
as idolatry and superstition,—to say nothing of others, 
which to him are simply unclean devils,-— we should prob- 
ably see nothing more than the same childish, half-reverent 
fancy, which crowds the infant lore of our day with similar 
innocent impersonations. Human life is beset, and the 
natural world is crowded, with very real powers, utterly 
mysterious to us; and what we call the old nature-religions 
include, along with many a dismal superstition, some tender, 
trustful, grateful recognition of a living Force, to which 
mere natural science is apt to blind us. What made these 
simple fancies hateful and abhorrent to the Christian mind 
was that they were part of the habit and the system 
wrought up into the tremendous despotism of Rome. The 
Paganism which included them had also its horrible and 
revolting side, full of violence, cruelty, and corruption; and 
so they had to take their flight, along with the nymphs of 
mountain, wood, and wave, before the wrath and hate of an 
austerer faith. 

The great gods of Italian worship were no doubt simply 
the powers of nature personified. Saturn is the seed-time, 


* Among these names are Vaticanus, Fabulinus, Educa, Potina, Cuba, Abeona, 
Adeona, Iterduca, Domiduca, and many others, for which see Preller, x. 3 (Dietz’s 
Paris ed.) 


t De Civitate Dei, vi. 9. 
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Jupiter the sky, Juno the air, Janus (Dianus) the sun-god, 
with his feminine partner Diana, the moon; Mars is “ the 
mighty,” Venus is springtide (later, beauty or love), and 
soon. Our associations with these names come mostly from 
the Greek fables, which Latin poets and mythologists im- 
ported ready-made. To the popular mind, most likely, they 
were abstractions nearly as vague and dim as our Electricity, 
Gravitation, and the like, except that they were objects of 
more real awe, and were regarded with the same curious 
formalism we have noted before. As has been said, they 
were divine Functions (numina) rather than divine Per- 
sons. As soon as the function is dimly seen, or absorbed by 
a growing positivism, the divinity becomes a scarecrow or 
laughing-stock: thus we see how Plautus makes fun of the 
mytholoyical sanctities. 

This list is filled out with names that to us are absolutely 
no more than abstract qualities,— Honor, Manhood, Terror, 
Fortune, Public Safety,— which seem quite as real as the 
rest. But the deity, the function, or the quality, is strictly 
localized. Each town has its own divinity, potent there, 
void and impotent elsewhere. For instance, a vow having 
been made to “ Knights’ Fortune,’ it must be paid in 
another city, because no such divinity is known in Rome. 
If a town is to be attacked, its gods are entreated, with a 
profusion of compliment and promise, to forsake that place 
and take their abode in Rome. A long formula is pre- 
served,* which contains the right phrases and etiquette of 
this “evocation.” This compliment performed, the Roman 
conscience is free; the holy places are “made profane” ; the 
attack, which would have been sacrilege before, becomes a 
pious act; if the deity refuses, the peril is his own.t Thus 
Juno is solemnly evoked from Veii, and for the first time 
becomes a great goddess of the Romans. And, from its first 
tutelar divinity, Mars, the victorious State incorporates in 
+ Miia hana ere ne ee 


+ Hence the importance of using the exact title which a divinity will acknowl- 
edze. There isacharm in “open Sesame” in the tale, which cannot be shared by 
any other grain. The true names uf Rome, and of its tutelar divinity, are said to 
have been kept as a mystery, lest they should become known to an enemy, who 
might thus disarm the city of its defence. 
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its worship, one by one, the deities of all conquered towns 
and nations, till its pantheon includes all the gods and all 
the worships of the pagan world. 

Such a mythology as this is far enough from the vivid 
and riotous fancy of the Greek. It is, in essence, bald, hard, 
bleak, domineering. It lay in the region of ritual and form. 
Its rites must be performed strictly in accordance with rule 
and tradition; and the right way of performing them was 
the secret tradition of a sacred order. Originally, the father 
of the family was priest as well as autocrat in his own house- 
hold; the ritual was closely bound up with family dignities 
and aristocratic tradition. Such formal devotion has little 
in it of what we call religion : nothing of pious contempla- 
tion, little, if any, fervor of devout emotion. Indeed, warmth 
of religious sentiment, the emotional side of piety, it dis- 
tinctly repudiates and dreads: as we may imagine a stiff 
ritualist of the iast century to abhor the early fervors of 
Methodism. Such passions only interfere with its fixed and 
rigid temper. They are merely a detestable, most likely an 
outlandish, superstition, alien and hateful to the mind of a 
true-born Roman. 

And, again, it became the centre of a very wide and 
powerful organization of religious motives and ideas. Rome 
won to itself, in ages of conquest, a monopoly of religions, as 
well as a monopoly of political powers and rights. The 
central, the real object of Roman worship we may hold to 
have been Rome herself,—as England was said to be the 
only religion of Lord Palmerston. We may well believe it. 
The ancient city was closely identified with the altars, the 
hearth-fire, the sacred name, which marked its peculiar wor- 
ship.* Nothing less than that vast impersonal but very real 
abstraction, the City itself, could be the object of that vivid, 
intense, self-devoted, and narrow loyalty which goes by the 
name of patriotism, and made the civic virtue of the ancient 
State. Rome was the object of a passionate devotion, a 
grateful piety, a religious pride and veneration, which made 
the most powerful and perhaps the holiest emotion a Roman 
could know. 
—”:«S@@ Coulanges, La Cité Antique. = = SS 
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But Rome —the “mother of his soul,” the great, loved, 
revered, awful State, that put her sword in his hand to 
strike, and set up her eagle as a symbol for his military 
adoration and faith, and covered him with her shield, 
though he were the humblest citizen in the remotest corner 
of the earth— at whose name the magistrates of Philippi 
tremble when Paul appeals to her protection — was a tyran- 
nical, haughty, unjust sovereign to those stifled nationalities 
that made up her imperial State. Nothing in all the history 
of despotism is more hateful than the dealings of Rome with 
her conquered provinces; no aristocracy was ever more inso- 
lent, domineering, and profligate than the oligarchy of offi- 
cials and ex-officials that made the Roman Senate in the 
latter days of the Republic. To believe Cicero’s eloquent 
and generous harangues,— himself proud of his place in that 
famous oligarchy,—the feeling of the provincials toward 
Rome could hardly have been anything but a helpless de- 
spair and hate. That divinity, to which so many millions of 
human victims had been sacrificed, could hardly have been, 
in their eyes, anything else than an omnipotent, omnipres- 
ent, inexorable Demon. Ireland in her bloody memories of 
Cromwell, Poland in her struggles following the Partition, 
Greece under the brute despotism of Turkey, may help us 
understand the condition of Syria, Macedonia, Sicily, Gaul, 
or Spain, as provinces of the imperial Republic. The word 
empire (imperium) in that day meant simply military rule; 
and what that is, we see in Afghanistan to-day. By politi- 
cal tradition, these provinces were held by the law of con- 
quest. The municipal law, that for centuries had grown up 
as a system for a single city, made the one type and rule for 
a government as wide, almost, as the civilized world. It 
was administered purely in the interest and in the name of 
that one city; and its executive officers (pro-consul, pro- 
pretor) were simply her military commanders or civil mag- 
istrates, that had served their term at home. 

The evil and iniquity of this system had been seen a hun- 
dred years before the Empire was established in its place,— 
if by no others, by the great tribunes Tiberius and Caius 
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Gracchus, who both died victims of the Roman aristocracy. 
A hundred years of civil war had exterminated the old 
parties of the Republic. The genius of Julius Cesar and 
the cautious policy of Augustus had created a new system, 
in which all rulers, magistrates, and commanders were made 
subject to the one chief of the Roman world. It is not 
necessary to speak of the new evils which now came in 
place of the old evils. In one word, political freedom was 
extinct. But that freedom was the very thing men hated 
and feared. For many generations that freedom had meant 
violence at home and flagrant oppression in the provinces. 
Whatever else the revolution in the State accomplished, it 
at least set the subject states free from the irresponsible 
class despotism they had been suffering under so long. It 
was a revolution that brought them comparative prosperity 
and repose. 

The phrase “ peace of the Empire” * is the name of what 
they felt as an unspeakable relief and gain. Their sovereign 
was no longer the hard and grasping abstract impersonation 
of the City, with her far-reaching hundred hands, like those 
of a Hindoo idol. It was at least a man, who could make 
his will prevail over the petty persecution of innumerable 
despots. As Paul appealed from Festus, so men throughout 
the Empire could appeal from their local tyrants, to Cesar. 
Whatever his personal vices or crimes, at least he repre- 
sented the unity of a sovereign State. To him all subjects, 
all states, were equal. It was no great flight of imagination 
to make him in men’s eyes the type of a universal, impartial 
Providence,— “the image of all,” say the Christian Clem- 
entines. In men’s eyes, he was more: he was, very literally 
and simply, a god in human form. As a god, Virgil says, 
sacrifice shall be offered monthly on his altar. And Velleius 
Paterculus, who went with Tiberius into Germany, tells in 
vivacious narrative how a barbarian drove his canoe across 
the stream, pressed through the crowds that surrounded the 
imperial command, gazed long and earnestly at him, and 
went away saying, “ To-day I have seen the gods!” + 


*The pax Romana. 
+So when Pope Alexander Li!., in flight from Barbarossa, landed at Marseilles, 
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We do not enter readily into the state of mind that made 
it easy and natural in that day to look on a man as a real 
divinity; that literally deified him because he was, as we 
should say, the incarnation of an idea. Though to us, too, 
the worship of Paul as Mercury and of Barnabas as Jupiter 
at Lystra ought to make it, if not clear, at least credible. To 
us it is a very crude mythology; yet it certainly was one of 
the forces that made it possible to reconcile men’s minds to 
a creed whose corner-stone was the Incarnation of a Deity. 
The notion of a “ man-god ” — that is, of a Divine Person in 
human form — was already perfectly familiar to the pagan 
mind. The Emperor was spoken of in language that reflects 
or prefigures with strict exactness that applied in later 
creeds to the human life of Christ. This belief in the 
visible presence of divinity upon earth springs no doubt 
from sources very different in the Christian and in the 
pagan mind; but they ran closely parallel, and merged in 
the faith that. included both. The philosophical elements 
that entered into that faith belong to the history of religious 
speculation, and we shall have more to say of them further 
on. Just now it is enough to say that— however crude or 
impossible it may look to us — there never was a faith in 
a deity actually walking the earth and conversant among 
men more positively, sincerely, or in its way devoutly held, 
than this deification of the Roman emperor among the people 
of the provinces.* 

For it was not court flattery,—the impious. adulation 
which craves “ the thrift that follows fawning.” It was the 
expression of gratitude for a blessing too great to have come 
from a mere human source, for deliverance from evils too 
great to be stayed by a human hand. The wreck of old 








a Saracen in the crowd pressed close to his stirrup, so as to have a fair view of the 
Christians’ god. The feeling of the barbarian in Velleius is exactly reflected in that 
of the Southern negroes during the civil war. “ What you know "bout Massa 
Linkum?” said one of them to an army officer who was criticising some act of the 
government. “Him like de Lord,— him eberywhere.” 


*It was forbidden in Rome, tolerated in italy, universal in the provinces. 
Sixty districts or towns of Gaul, each with its separate shrine, juined in a common 
worship of the emperor at a metropolitan temple close to the wall of Lyons. The 
assemblies here made a sort of provincial parliament, and sent regular reports to 
Rome, but had no power of independent legislation. 
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political institutions had destroyed or set afloat those old 
local faiths that belonged to them; and this rude but vigor- 
ous growth of a popular religion had come to take their 
place, and throve on their decay. 

Very significantly, too, there is scarce a hint of it in the 
more familiar literary sources of our history. Its record is 
in scattered monuments and inscriptions, only brought to 
light and deciphered within the last few years; just as our 
earliest contemporary records of the popular Christian faith 
are in the monuments and inscriptions of the Catacombs. 
From such sources we know that there was not only the 
vague popular adoration, such as Tacitus speaks of when he 
ascribes the working of miracles to the emperor Vespasian. 
There was also an organized worship of the emperor, with 
temple and ritual, and a consecrated order of . priests.* 
Every year embassies went up from the provinces to Rome 
to carry him their thanksgivings or vows or expressions of 
religious homage. To be a member of that priesthood, or 
head of such an embassy, was a dignity held in reserve for 
men who had discharged the highest official trusts in their 
native district, a dignity to be recorded in inscriptions on 
their funeral monument. The religious vows were not 
merely the formal and official language of diplomatic speech ; 
but plain men, of humble life, of no official station or ambi- 
tion, recorded their private reverence and homage, or that 
of their households, just as a pious Catholic might record his 
self-consecration to a patron saint, in words of pious grati- 
tude for the blessings devoutly ascribed to Cesar as author 
and giver of daily benefits| While each nation had its 
separate deity, he only, men said, was one god over all the 
earth. 

To us, who know that succession of Caesars mainly from 
the court scandal of Suetonius, or the lurid tragedy of the 
Annals of Tacitus, there is something strange and even 
pathetic in this ascription of divine honors to such names as 
Tiberius, Nero, or Domitian. The habits of old faith, the 


* The official title of this priesthood was flamen Romae divorum et Augusti, 


+See numerous examples of these inscriptions in Coulanges, Jnstitutions Pol- 
itiques de lV Ancienne France. 
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terrible memories of conquest, the immense relief of com- 
parative equity, security, and quiet, are all necessary to be 
kept in mind to make it credible.* 

In one way, it brought the pagan mind into most sharp 
and direct collision with the Christian faith. The religion 
of the State became more and more identified with the wor- 
ship paid personally to the emperor; and any symbolic act 
of that worship, swearing to the name of Cesar, or casting 
incense in the formal ritual, became in a special way the 
test of political loyalty: to refuse it, under whatever pretext, 
was constructive treason. It was this, and not any hatred 
of the Christian system, or inclination to persecute it as 
such, that so often put the Christians under the ban of the 
State. Most of the emperors, it is quite clear, would have 
been glad to evade any such attack on a class of safe, obe- 
dient, trusty subjects, which the Christians generally were: 
so the early persecutions were spasmodic, of short duration, 
and far apart. Even Trajan, who will not have the Chris- 
tians hunted out or betrayed by informers, must submit 
them to the test of “worshipping my divinity.” In short, 


the more sincere and the more fully developed this new 
state religion, the more inexorably it must needs deal with 
any rival creed. 


It is to be noticed, also, that the antagonism spoken of 
comes to a head about the middle of the second century; 
and that from that time forth it is open war, with little 
truce, until the stronger faith prevails. At first sight, it-is 
strange that this war should have been declared by the 
wisest and most scrupulously just of all the emperors,— by 
Marcus Aurelius, who is addressed by Justin as if he were 
almost persuaded to be a Christian, and whose ethics are as 


*“That the Roman State —still a Republic in name—should have endured for 
fourteen years what it is charity to call the insane freaks and caprices of this sickly 
and weak-minded youth [Nero] is partly explained by the name of Cesar, which he 
inherited, and by the deep horror left on men’s minds by the century of the civil 
wars; partly by the remorseless cruelty of the Roman temper and manners. The 
narrative of Tacitus rather softens than magnifies the popular suspicions as to his 
guilt in the matter of the great conflagration.’’—Allen’s Latin Reader, p. 305. 


t,Sv Lunderstand the phrase supplicando diis nostris, comparing it with imagini 


tue supplicarent in the letter of Pliny. The specific act of sacrifice is the one thing 
demanded in the edicts of Diocletian. 
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clean and austere as those of Paul. But it was because 
Aurelius had religiously consecrated himself to the service 
of the State, because he scrupulously endeavored to make 
himself worthy of the worship which the state religion 
enjoined, that he saw the more clearly how inevitable and 
uncompromising the conflict had come to be. It was in his 
time that the worship of the emperor came to its highest 
reach of sincerity and fervor. The personal virtues of the 
“five good emperors,” of whom he was last, contrasted with 
the vices of most that went before, had carried the grateful 
homage rendered in the name of Cesar to a certain loyal 
and devout enthusiasm. As a picture of Napoleon might 
be found sixty years ago in every French peasant’s cottage, 
as an image of the Virgin adorns the home of every hum- 
blest Catholic devotee, so the figure or bust of the good 
emperor was to be found at the family altar of every pious 
Roman subject; and the inscriptions of veneration and 
homage became more fervent now than ever.* The popular 
religion of the Empire had now reached its completest devel- 
opment. And, if there had been an abiding principle of 
life in it, Christianity might have found a worthier rival, and 
a more doubtful encounter. 

But we have not far to look for the causes of its rapid 
fall from this culminating point. We need not suppose any 
wordy hollowness in the profession of faith made by the 
imperial Stoic. But his ideal of character seems exagger- 
ated and strained, when divorced from a positive religious 
creed, like that which made the strength of Paul. At any 
rate, it left exposed some weak spots. It is significant that 
the “decline and fall of the Roman Empire” begins with 
the reign of bis successor. Aurelius himself invites criticism 
by his indulgent fondness for Faustina: it was even a crime 
against the State to leave that in the brutal hands of Com- 





*“ At this day” —that is,in the time of Constantine — “his statues stand in 
many houses among the housenold gods: he is even now regarded as a divinity; 
priests, fellows, and chaplains (flamines) are assigned him, and whatever antiquity 
has prescribed of religious offices.” Julius Capitolinus, ch. 18. (In Coulanges: I 
have not been able to verify the citation.) The Christian emperors, down to Gratian, 
were regularly deified after their death. 
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modus. That crowned gladiator must rudely shock the 
pidus faith that rested on his father’s calm humanities. And 
Commodus was the pioneer in a century mostly filled with 
the names of military adventurers,— twenty-five in all before 
we come to that of Diocletian (the first who was worshipped 
as a god in his own person),—on whose character and 
fortunes that faith was completely wrecked. Whatever was 
genuine in it was more and more rapidly absorbed in the 
widening conquests of Christianity, whose type of incarna- 
tion was by so many degrees more pure and august. And 
the final battle of the creeds, at the end of the third century, 
may be said to have blotted out almost the very memory 
that the pagan empire had ever so much as pretended to 
embody any conception of justice, mercy, or religious: 
truth. 

There is another phase of the popular religion, illustrated 
chiefly by funeral monuments and inscriptions, showing 
more of the life of the humbler classes, including slaves, 
respecting which a brief hint must here suffice. The cruel 
lot of these poor creatures was lightened by charitable soci- 
eties and burial societies among themselves. The inscrip- 
tions express sometimes a pious and humble trust in terms 
curiously like those of the Christian monuments; some- 
times the despairing or mocking temper we might more nat- 
urally expect. The glimpse they give of family affection 
and kindly feeling is often very touching; and helps us, 
better than almost any other thing, to understand the “ good 
ground,” in the popular heart, where the new seed had its 
strongest growth. 

It has been necessary to speak of the long attempt to 
create a religion among the ruins of the old pagan world 
chiefly on its formal side,—that which is shown in its 
modes of worship and its professions of belief. There is 
another side, which shows more of what we may call the 
heart of paganism; and of this a word remains to be 
said. 

It is no lesson of antiquarian curiosity, but of the latest 
experience, that religious passion is quite as much to be 
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dreaded as any other form of human passion. Perhaps, 
indeed, no other passion has generated so much of frenzy, 
cruelty, and hate. The ancient Romans did well, from their 
point of view, to look with dread and dislike on all excesses 
of religious emotion, particularly that which invaded from 
the East, always the hotbed and nursery of fanaticism. 
When the delirious rites of Bacchus were first known in 
Rome, and especially their effect on female worshippers, it 
was with a panic of genuine terror that the Senate under- 
took to keep it at bay, at the cost of tortures and bloody 
executions.* This was about the time of the first contact 
of Rome with the East. Two centuries later, under Au- 
gustus and Tiberius, many an Oriental superstition was well 
naturalized in Rome. Isis and Serapis were fashionable 
divinities. Magic, sorcery, and all manner of religious 
frenzy, were chronic symptoms of the popular mind. Virgil's 
Pharmaceutria and Horace’s Canidia are the familiar types 
of these wild superstitions. Their home was in the East. 
And with them came to Rome the crueller rites, the self- 
mutilations and the bloody sacrifices, that belong to the 
worship of Cybele, Dionysus, and the rest. 

Now sacrifice in the earlier time, among the Greeks and 
Romans, had little, if any, of the expiatory character after- 
wards given to it. There was not much in those days of 
the feeling of remorse; crime itself was rather fatality than 
guilt; the Furies that pursued Orestes were charmed away 
by no slaughter of an innocent victim, but by a grave 
decision of the real nature of his deed. There was sacrifice 
of human victims,—by Druids, in the woods of Gaul; by 
barbarians, on savage coasts; by Greeks or Romans, in 
moments of extreme terror; by the Carthaginians, a Tyrian 
colony, who thought to avert the ruin of their city by slay- 
ing two hundred of their noblest children before their 
Canaanitish gods. But the ordinary act of sacrifice was 
simply an act of thanksgiving, or an offering to avert some 
natural calamity, not an atonement for the sin of the soul. 
The father of the household, in killing the creature destined 
PE vr > iC eae es 
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for the daily meal, was priest as well as provider, and set 
apart the due portion to the household divinity. This was 
simply a deliberate but rather awkward “grace before meat.” 
A tender lamb from the fold shall often stain the altar” 
which Tityrus has built to the divine benefactor (who “ will 
always be a god” to him) that has restored his farm. This, 
as far as we see, was the old Greek or Roman notion. The 
more solemn public acts of sacrifice were acts of divination, 
not the atonement of national guilt, of which there might 
seem great need. 

The meagre simplicity of ancient rites, as well as the 
timid scruple in their performance, and perhaps a quickened 
intensity of moral feeling, had something to do with the 
eager and passionate reception of foreign custom. The 
Eastern temper in such things was fervid, passionate, often 
delirious, sometimes brutal. How it allied itself with prac- 
tice of magic, evoking of spirits, and what we should call 
animal magnetism,—curiously like the practice of spirit- 
ists in our own day,— belongs more to the latest phase of 
paganism, and the extravagances of the Neo-Platonists. But 
the bloody sacrificial rites of the East were quite in keeping 
with the peculiar brutality of public temper which we find 
in the earlier Empire. These rites went all the way from 
personal mutilations, more or less severe, to the ghastly 
performance of the taurobolium, in which the worshipper 
stood in a pit below a perforated platform, and was 
drenched from head to foot in the shower-bath of blood 
that gushed from the slaughtered bull above. This horrible 
ritual was held to be a ransom from all guilt, and a pledge 
of blessedness in this life and the next.* As the worshipper, 
reeking and dripping with the sanguine torrent, passed out 
through the crowd, others pressed about him, to win some 
share, by a touch or stain, in the magic efficacy of that 
atoning rite. It is this strange custom of later paganism, 
quite as much as the Levitical tradition of the Old Testa- 
ment, that gives emphasis to the words written to the 
Hebrews: “If the blood of bulls and goats sanctifieth, how 


*In aeternum renatus (see Pradentius, Perist., x. 1011). 
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much more the blood of Christ!” And, again: “It is not 
possible that the blood of bulls and of goats should take 
away sin.” 

We have, then, in the mind of paganism at this epoch, the 
two characteristic religious ideas of the age — Incarnation 
and Expiatory Sacrifice — distinctly conceived and plainly 
developed, though in forms that make them more a travesty 
than a counterpart of the same ideas in the Christian creed. 
The important thing to notice in them is that they are the 
ideas of that age. They are not peculiar to Christianity: it 
would be truer to say that in origin and essence they are 
rather pagan than Christian. That they had a powerful 
effect in shaping the Christian belief there can be no doubt. 
At least, they predisposed the mind of the Roman world to 
accept that belief so broadly and so easily as it did. The 
rapidity of the decline of paganism in the third century, and 
the seeming suddenness that made the whole empire Chris- 
tian at the end of it, are facts to be accounted for on the 
common ground of history so far as may be. The triumph 
of the latter cannot be understood, as a human event, with- 


out an understanding of those causes, working from within, 
which predisposed the mind and heart of paganism to 
receive it. JosePH H. ALLEN. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FOURTH GOSPEL.* 


The problem of the Fourth Gospel — that is, the question oi 
its authorship and historical value— requires for its complete 
solution a consideration of many collateral questions which 
are still in debate. Until these are gradually disposed of by 
thorough investigation and discussion, we can hardly hope 
for a general agreement on the main question at issue. 
Such an agreement among scholars certainly does not at 
present exist. Since the “epoch-making”’ essay (to borrow 
a favorite phrase of the Germans) of Ferdinand Christian 
Baur, in the Theologische Jahrbiicher for 1844, there has 
indeed been much shifting of ground on the part of the 
opponents of the genuineness of the Gospel; but among schol- 
ars of equal learning and ability, as Hilgenfeld, Keim, Schol- 
ten, Hausrath, Renan, on the one hand, and Godet, Beyschlag, 
Luthardt, Weiss, Lightfoot, on the other, opinions are yet 
divided, with a tendency, at least in Germany, toward the 
denial of its genuineness. Still, some of these collateral 
questions of which I have spoken seem to be approaching a 
settlement. I may notice first one of the most important, 
the question whether the relation of the Apostle John to 
Jewish Christianity was not such that it is impossible to 
suppose the Fourth Gospel to have proceeded from him, 
even at a late period of his life. This is a fundamental 
postulate of the theory of the Tiibingen School, in regard to 
the opposition of Paul to the three great Apostles, Peter, 
James, and John. The Apostle John, they say, wrote the 
Apocalypse, the most Jewish of all the books of the New 
Testament; but he could not have written the anti-Judaic 
Gospel. Recognizing most fully the great service which 
Baur and his followers have rendered to the history of primi- 
tive Christianity by their bold and searching investigations, 
I think it may be said that there is a wide-spread and deep- 
ening conviction among fair-minded scholars that the theory 
of the Tiibingen School, in the form in which it has been 





* Read, in part, before the ‘‘ Ministers’ Institute,’ at Providence, R.I., Oct. 23, 1879. 
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presented by the coryphzi of the party, as Baur, Schwegler, 
Zeller, is an extreme view, resting largely on a false interpre- 
tation of many passages of the New Testament, and a false 
view of many early Christian writings. Matthew Arnold’s 
protest against the excessive “vigor and rigor” of the 
Tiibingen theories brings a good deal of plain English com- 
mon-sense to bear on the subject, and exposes well some of 
the extravagances of Baur and others.* Still more weight is 
to be attached to the emphatic dissent of such an able and 
thoroughly independent scholar as Dr. James Donaldson, the 
author of the Critical History of Christian Literature and 
Doctrine, a work unhappily unfinished. But very significant 
is the remarkable article of Keim on the Apostolic Council 
at Jerusalem, in his latest work, Aus dem Urchristenthum 
(“Studies in the History of Early Christianity”), published 
in 1878, a short time before his lamented death. In this 
able essay, he demolishes the foundation of the Tiibingen 
theory, vindicating in the main the historical character of 
the account in the Acts, and exposing the misinterpretation 
of the passage in the Epistle to the Galatians, on which Baur 
and his followers found their view of the absolute contradic- 
tion between the Acts and the Epistle. Holtzmann, Lipsius, 
Pfleiderer, and especially Weizsiicker had already gone far in 
modifying the extreme view of Baur; but this essay of Keim’s 
is a re-examination of the whole question with reference to 
all the recent discussions. The still later work of Schenkel, 
published during the present year (1879), Das Christusbild 
der Apostel und der nachapostolischen Zeit («The Picture of 
Christ presented by the Apostles and by the Post-Apostolic 
Time”), is another conspicuous example of the same reac- 
tion. Schenkel remarks in the Preface to this volume : — 


Having never been able to convince myself of the sheer opposition 
between Petrinism and Paulinism, it has also never been possible for me 
to get a credible conception of a reconciliation effected by means of a 
literature sailing between the contending parties under false colors. 
In respect to the Acts of the Apostles, in particular, I have been led in 
part to different results from those represented by the modern critical 


* See his God and the Bible, Preface, and chaps. v., vi. 
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school. I have been forced to the conviction that it is a far more trus’- 
worthy source of information than is commonly allowed on the part: f 
the modern criticism; that older documents worthy of credit, besides 
the well-known W-source, are contained in it; and that the Paulinist 
who composed it has not intentionally distorted (ex/steZ/t) the facts, but 
only placed them in the light in which they appeared to him and must 
have appeared to him from the time and circumstances under which he 
wrote. He has not, in my opinion, artificially brought upon the stage 
either a Paulinized Peter, or a Petrinized Paul, in order to mislead his 
readers, but has portrayed the two apostles just as he actually conceived 
of them on the basis of his incomplete information. (Preface, pp. x., xi.) 


It would be hard to find two writers more thoroughly inde- 
pendent, whatever else may be said of them, than Keim and 
Schenkel. Considering their well-known position, they will 
hardly be stigmatized as “apologists” in the contemptuous 
sense in which that term is used by some recent writers, who 
seem to imagine that they display their freedom from par- 
tisan bias by giving their opponents bad names. On this 
subject of the one-sidedness of the Tiibingen School, I might 
also refer to the very valuable remarks of Professor Fisher 
in his recent work on The Beginnings of Christianity, and 
in his earlier volume on Zhe Supernatural Origin of Chris- 
tianity. One of the ablest discussions of the question will 
also be found in the Essay on “St. Paul and the Three,” 
appended to the commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, 
by Professor Lightfoot, now Bishop of Durham, a scholar who 
has no superior among the Germans in breadth of learning 
and thoroughness of research. 

In regard to this collateral question, then, I conceive that 
decided progress has been made in a direction favorable to 
the possibility (to put it mildly) of the Johannean authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel. We do not know anything concern- 
ing the theological position of the Apostle John, which justi- 
fies us in assuming that twenty years after the destruction of 
Jerusalem he could not have written such a work. 

Another of these collateral questions, on which a vast 
amount has been written, and on which very confident and 
very untenable assertions have been made, may now, I 
believe, be regarded as set at rest, so far as concerns our 
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present subject, the authorship of the Fourth Gospel. I 
refer to the history of the Paschal controversies of the 
second century. The thorough discussion of this subject by 
Schiirer, formerly Professor Extraordinarius at Leipzig, and 
now Professor at Giessen, the editor of the Theologische 
Literaturzeitung, and author of the excellent Meutestament- 
liche Zeitgeschichte, has clearly shown, I believe, that no 
argument against the Johannean authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel can be drawn from the entangled history of these 
controversies. His essay, in which the whole previous litera- 
ture of the subject is carefully reviewed, and all the original 
sources critically examined, was published in Latin at 
Leipzig in 1869 under the title De Controversiis Paschalibus 
secundo post Christum natum Sacculo exortis, and afterwards 
‘in a ‘German translation in Niedner’s Zeitschrift fiir die 
historische Theologie for 1870, pp. 182-284. There is, accord- 
ing to him, absolutely #o evidence that the Apostle John 
celebrated Easter with the Quartodecimans on the 14th of 
Nisan in commemoration, as. is so often assumed, of the day 
of the Lord’s Supper. The choice of the day had no reference 
to that event, nor on the other hand, as Weitzel and Steitz 
maintain, to the supposed day of Christ’s death, but was 
determined by the fact that the 14th was the day of the 
Jewish Passover, for which the Christian festival was substi- 
tuted. The celebration was Christian, but the day adopted 
by John and the Christians of Asia Minor generally was the 
day of the Jewish Passover, the 14th of Nisan, on whatever 
day of the week it might fall, while the Western Christians 
generally, without regard to the day of the month, celebrated 
Easter on Sunday, in commemoration of the day of the 
resurrection. This is the view essentially of Liicke, Gieseler, 
Bleek, De Wette, Hase, and Riggenbach, with differences on 
subordinate points; but Schiirer has made the case clearer 
than any other writer. Schiirer is remarkable among Ger- 
man scholars for a calm, judicial spirit, and for thoroughness 
of investigation; and his judgment in this matter is the 
more worthy of regard, as he does nct receive the Gospel of 
John as genuine. A good exposition of the subject, founded 
7 
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on Schiirer’s discussion, may be found in Luthardt’s work on 
the Authorship of the Fourth Gospel, of which an English 
translation has been published, with an Appendix by Dr. 
Gregory of Leipzig, giving the literature of the whole con- 
troversy on the authorship of the Gospel far more completely 
than it has ever before been presented. 

Another point may be mentioned, as to which there has 
come to be a general agreement; namely, that the very late 
date assigned to the Gospel by Baur and Schwegler, 
namely, somewhere between the years 160 and 170 A.D., 
cannot be maintained. Zeller and Scholten retreat to 150; 
Hilgenfeld, who is at last constrained to admit its use by 
Justin Martyr, goes back to between 130 and 140; Renan 
now says 125 or 130; Keim in the first volume of his History 
of Fesus of Nazara placed it with great confidence between 
the years 110 and 117. The fatal consequences of such an 
admission as that were, however, soon perceived ; and in the 
last volume of his History of Fesus, and in the second 
edition of his abridgment of that work, he goes back to the 
year 130. 

This enforced shifting of the date of the Gospel to the 
earlier part of the second century (which I may remark inci- 
dentally is fatal to the theory that its author borrowed from 
Justin Martyr instead of Justin from John) at once pre- 
sents very serious difficulties on the supposition of the 
spuriousness of the Gospel. It is the uniform tradition, 
supported by great weight of testimony, that the Evangelist 
John lived to a very advanced age, spending the latter por- 
tion of his life in Asia Minor, and dying there in the reign of 
Trajan, not far from A.D. 100. How could a spurious Gos- 
pel of a character so peculiar, so different from the earlier 
Synoptic Gospels, so utterly unhistorical as it is affirmed to 
be, gain currency as the work of the Apostle both among 
Christians and the Gnostic heretics, if it originated only 
twenty-five or thirty years after his death, when so many 
who must have known whether he wrote such a work or not 
were still living? 

The feeling of this difficulty seems to have revived the 
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theory, put forward, to be sure, as long ago as 1840 by a 
very wild German writer, Liitzelberger, but which Baur and 
Strauss deemed unworthy of notice, that the Apostle John 
was never in Asia Minor at all. This view has recently 
found strenuous advocates in Keim, Scholten, and others, 
though it is rejected and, I believe, fully refuted by critics 
of the same school, as Hilgenfeld. The historical evidence 
against it seems to me decisive; and to attempt to support 
it, as Scholten does, by purely arbitrary conjectures, such as 
the denial of the genuineness of the letter of Irenzus to 
Florinus, can only give one the impression that the writer 
has a desperate cause. 

Thus far we have noticed a few points connected with the 
controversy about the authorship of the Fourth Gospel in 
respect to which some progress may seem to have been made 
since the time of Baur. Others will be remarked upon inci- 
dentally, as we proceed. But to survey the whole field of 
discussion in an hour’s discourse is impossible. To treat the 
question of the historical evidence with any thoroughness 
would require a volume; to discuss the internal character of 
the Gospel in its bearings on the question of its genuineness 
and historical value would require a much larger one. All 
therefore which I shall now attempt will be to consider some 
points of the historical evidence for the genuineness of the 
Fourth Gospel, as follows :— 

1. The general reception of the Four Gospels as genuine 
among Christians in the last quarter of the second century. 

2. The question respecting the Apostolical Memoirs of 
Christ used by Justin Martyr. 

3. The use of the Fourth Gospel by the various Gnostic 
sects. 

4. The attestation to this Gospel which has come down 
to us appended to the book itself. 

I begin with the statement, which cannot be questioned, 
that our present four Gospels, and no others, were received 
by the great body of Christians as genuine and sacred books 
during the last quarter of the second century. This appears 
most clearly from the writings of Irenzeus, born not far from 
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A.D. 130, whose youth was spent in Asia Minor, and who 
became Bishop of Lyons in Gaul, A.D. 178; of Clement, the 
head of the Catechetical School at Alexandria about the year 
190, who had travelled in Greece, Italy, Syria, and Pales- 
tine, seeking religious instruction; and of Tertullian, in 
North Africa, who flourished toward the close of the century. 
The four Gospels are found in the ancient Syriac version of 
the New Testament, the Peshito, made in the second century, 
the authority of which has the more weight as it omits the 
second and third Epistles of John, second Peter, Jude, and 
the Apocalypse, books whose authorship was disputed in the 
early Church. Their existence in the Old Latin version also 
attests their currency in North Africa, where that version 
originated some time in the second century. They appear, 
moreover, in the Muratorian Canon, written probably about 
A.D. 170, the oldest list of canonical books which has come 
down to us. 

Mr. Norton in his work on the Genuineness of the Gospels 
argues with great force that, when we take into considera- 
tion the peculiar character of the Gospels, and the character 
and circumstances of the community by which they were 
received, the fact of their universal reception at this period 
admits of no reasonable explanation except on the supposi- 
tion that they are genuine. I do not here contend for so 
broad an inference: I only maintain that this fact proves 
that our four Gospels could not have originated at this 
period, but must have been in existence long before; and 
that some very powerful causes must have been at work to 
effect their universal reception. I shall not recapitulate 
Mr. Norton’s arguments ; but I would call attention to one 
point on which he justly lays great stress, though it is often 
overlooked ; namely, that the main evidence for the genuine- 
ness of the Gospels is of an altogether different kind from 
that which can be adduced for the genuineness of any classi- 
cal work. It is not the testimony of a few eminent Christian 
writers to their private opinion, but it is the evidence which 
they afford of the belief of the whole body of Christians; and 
this, not in respect to ordinary books, whose titles they 
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might easily take on trust, but respecting books in which 
they were most deeply interested; books which were the 
very foundation of that faith which separated them from the 
world around them, exposed them to hatred, scorn, and per- 
secution, and often demanded the sacrifice of life itself. 

I would add that the greater the differences between the 
Gospels, real or apparent, the more difficult it must have 
been for them to gain this universal reception, except on the 
supposition that they had been handed down from the begin- 
ning as genuine. This remark applies particularly to the 
Fourth Gospel when compared with the first three. 

The remains of Christian literature in the first three quar- 
ters of the second century are scanty, and are of such a char- 
acter that, assuming the genuineness of the Gospels, we have 
really no reason to expect more definite references to their 
writers, and more numerous quotations from or allusions to 
them than we actually do find or seem to find. A few letters, 
as the Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, now 
made complete by the discovery of a new MS. and of a Syriac 
version of it; the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas, now complete 
in the original; the short Epistle of Polycarp to the Philip- 
pians, and the Epistles (of very doubtful genuineness) attrib- 
uted to Ignatius; an allegorical work, the Shepherd of Her- 
mas, which nowhere quotes either the Old Testament or the 
New; a curious romance, the Clementine Homilies ; and the 
writings of the Christian Apologists, Justin Martyr, Tatian, 
Theophilus, Athenagoras, Hermias, who, in addressing 
heathens, could not be expected to talk about Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and John, which would be to them names 
without significance,—these few documents constitute 
nearly all the literature of the period. As we should not 
expect the Gospels to be quoted by name in the writings of 
the Apologists, though we do find John expressly mentioned 
by Theophilus, so in such a discussion as that of Justin 
Martyr with Trypho, the Jew, Justin could not cite in direct 
proof of his doctrines works the authority of which the Jew 
would not recognize, though he might use them, as he does, 
' in attestation of historic facts which he regarded as fulfilling 
prophecies of the Old Testament. 
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The author of Supernatural Religion, in discussing the 
evidence of the use of our present Gospels in the first three- 
quarters of the second century, proceeds on two assumptions : 
one, that in the first half of this century vast numbers of 
spurious Gospels and other writings bearing the names of 
Apostles and their followérs were in circulation in the early 
Chureh; and the other, that we have a right to expect 
great accuracy of quotation from the Christian fathers, 
especially when they introduce the words of Christ with 
such a formula as “he said” or “he taught.” Now this 
last assumption admits of being thoroughly tested, and it 
contradicts the most unquestionable facts. Instead of such 
accuracy of quotation as is assumed as the basis of his 
argument, it is beyond all dispute that the fathers often 
quote very loosely, from memory, abridging, transposing, 
paraphrasing, amplifying, substituting synonymous words or 
equivalent expressions, combining different passages together, 
and occasionally mingling their own inferences with their 
citations. In regard to the first assumption, a careful sifting 
of the evidence will show, I believe, that there is really no 
proof that in the time of Justin Martyr (with the possible 
exception of the Gospel according to the Hebrews, which in 
its primitive form was perhaps the Hebrew original from 
which our present Greek Gospel ascribed to Matthew was 
mainly derived) there was a single work, bearing the title of 
a gospel, which as a history of Christ's ministry came into 
competition with our present four Gospels, or which took 
the place among Christians which our Gospels certainly held 
in the last quarter of the second century. Much confusion 
has arisen from the fact that the term “Gospel” was in 
ancient times applied te speculative works which gave the 
writer's view of the Gospel, z.e., of the doctrine of Christ, or 
among the Gnostics, which set forth their gvosis ; e.g., among 
the followers of Basilides, Hippolytus tells us, “the Gospel” 
is 7 tov brepxoouiow yoo, “the knowledge of supermundane 
things” (Adv. Her. vii. 27). Again, the apocryphal Gos- 
pels of the Nativity and the Infancy, or such works as the 
so-called Gospel of Nicodemus, describing the descent of © 
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Christ into Hades, have given popular currency to the idea 
that there were floating about in the middle of the second 
century a great number of Gospels, rival histories of Christ’s 
ministry; which these apocryphal Gospels, however, are not 
and do not pretend to be. Other sources of confusion, as 
the blunders of writers like Epiphanius, I pass over. To 
enter into a discussion and elucidation of this subject here 
is of course impossible: I will only recommend the read- 
ing of Mr. Norton’s full examination of it in the third vol- 
ume of his Genuineness of the Gospels, which needs, to be 
sure, a little supplementing, but the main positions of 
which I believe to be impregnable. 

Resting on these untenable assumptions, the author of 
Supernatural Religion subjects this early fragmentary litera- 
ture to a minute examination, and explains away what seem 
to be quotations from or references to our present Gospels 
in these different works as borrowed from some of the multi- 
tudinous gospels which he assumes to have been current 
among the early Christians, especially if these quotations 
and references do not present a perfect verbal correspond- 
ence with our present Gospels, as is the case with the great 
majority of them. Even if the correspondence is verbally 
exact, this proves nothing, in his view; for the quotations of 
the words of Jesus might be borrowed from other current 
gospels which resembled ours as much as Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke resemble each other. But, if the verbal agreement 
is not exact, we have in his judgment a strong proof that the 
quotations are derived from some apocryphal book. So he 
comes to the conclusion that there is no certain trace of the 
existence of our present Gospels for about one hundred and 
fifty years after the death of Christ; z.¢., we will say, till about 
A.D. 180. 

But here a question naturally arises : How is it, if no trace 
of their existence is previously discoverable, that our four 
Gospels are suddenly found toward the end of the second 
century to be received as sacred books throughout the whole 
Christian world? His reply is, “It is totally unnecessary for 
me to account for this.” (!) He stops his investigation of the 
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subject just at the point where we have solid facts, not con- 
jectures, to build upon. When he comes out of the twilight 
into the full blaze of day, he shuts his eyes, and refuses to 
see anything. Such a procedure cannot be satisfactory to a 
sincere inquirer after the truth. The fallacy of this mode of 
reasoning is so well illustrated by Mr. Norton, that I must 
quote a few sentences. He says:— 


About the end of the second century the Gospels were reverenced as 
sacred books by a community dispersed over the world, composed of 
men of different nations and languages. There were, to say the least, 
sixty thousand copies of them in existence; they were read in the 
churches of Christians ; they were continually quoted, and appealed to, 
as of the highest authority; their reputation was as well established 
among believers from one end of the Christian community to the other, 
as it is at the present day among Christians in any country. But it is 
asserted that before that period we find no trace of their existence; aod 
it is, therefore, inferred that they were not in common use, and but little 
known, even if extant in their present form. This reasoning is of the 
same kind as if one were to say that the first mention of Egyptian 
Thebes is in the time of Homer. He, indzed, describes it as a city 
which poured a hundred armies from its hundred gates; but his is the 
first mention of it, and therefore we have no reason to suppose that, 
before his time, it was a place of any considerable note.* 


As regards the general reception of the four Gospels in 
the last quarter of the second century, however, a slight 
qualification is to be made. Some time in the latter half of 
the second century, the genuineness of the Gospel of John 
was denied by a few eccentric individuals (we have no 
ground for supposing that they formed a sect), whom Epiph- 
anius (Her. li., comp. liv.) calls Alogi (‘A%oyo), a nickname 
which has the double meaning of “deniers of the doctrine of 
the Logos,” and “men without reason.” They are probably 
the same persons as those of whom Irenzus speaks in one 
passage (Her. iii. 11. § 9), but to whom he gives no name. 
But the fact that their difficulty with the Gospel was a 
doctrinal one, and that they appealed to no tradition in favor 
of their view; that they denied the Johannean authorship of 
the Apocalypse likewise, and absurdly ascribed both books 
to Cerinthus, who, unless all our information about him is 





* Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, second edition, Vol. 1. pp. 195, 196. 
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false, could not possibly have written the Fourth Gospel, 
shows that they were persons of no critical judgment. Zeller 
admits (Theol. Fahrb. 1845, p. 645) that their opposition does 
not prove that the Gospel was not generally regarded in 
their time as of Apostolic origin. The fact that they 
ascribed the Fourth Gospel to Cerinthus, a heretic of the 
first century, contemporary with the Apostle John, shows 
that they could not pretend that this Gospel was a recent 
work. 

Further, while the Gnostics generally agreed with the 
Catholic Christians in receiving the four Gospels, and espe- 
cially the Gospel of John, which the Valentinians, as Irenzeus 
tells us, used plenissime (Her. iii. 11. § 7), the Marcionites 
are an exception. They did not, however, question the 
genuineness of the Gospels, but regarded their authors as 
under the influence of Jewish prejudices. Marcion therefore 
rejected all but Luke, the Pauline Gospel, and cut out from 
this whatever he deemed objectionable. We may note here, 
incidentally, that the author of Supernatural Religion, in the 
first six editions of his work, contended, in opposition to the 
strongest evidence, that Marcion’s Gospel, instead of being, 
as all ancient testimony represents it, a mutilated Luke, was 
the earlier, original Gospel, of which Luke’s was a later 
amplification. This theory was started by Semler, that 
varium, mutabile et mirabile capitulum, as he is called by a 
German writer (Matthzi, V.7. Gr., i. 687); and after having 
been adopted by Eichhorn and many German critics was so 
thoroughly refuted by Hilgenfeld in 1850, and especially 
Volkmar in 1852, that it was abandoned by the most eminent 
of its former supporters, as Ritschl, Zeller, and partially by 
Baur. But individuals differ widely in their power of resist- 
ing evidence opposed to their prejudices, and the author of 
Supernatural Religion has few equals in this capacity. We 
may therefore feel that something in these interminable 
discussions is settled, when we note the fact that 4e has at 
last surrendered. His conversion is due to Dr. Sanday, who 
in an article in the Fortnightly Review (1875, p. 855, ff.), 
reproduced in substance in his work on The Gospels in the 

8 
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Second Century, introduced the linguistic argument, showing 
that the very numerous and remarkable peculiarities of lan- 
guage and style which characterize the parts of Luke which 
Marcion retained are found so fully and completely in those 
which he rejected as to render diversity of authorship utterly 
incredible. 

But to return to our first point,— the unquestioned recep- 
tion of our present Gospels throughout the Christian world 
in the last quarter of the second century, and that, I add, 
without the least trace of any previous controversy on the 
subject, with the insignificant exception of the Alogi whom I 
have mentioned. This fact has a most important bearing on 
the next question in order; namely, whether the Apostolical 
Memoirs to which Justin Martyr appeals about the middle of 
the second century were or were not our Four Gospels. To 
discuss ¢his question fully would require a volume. All that 
I propose now is to place the subject in the light of acknowl- 
edged facts, and to illustrate the falsity of the premises from 
which the author of Supernatural Religion reasons. 

The writings of Justin consist of two Apologies or De- 
fences of Christians and Christianity addressed to the Roman 
Emperor and Senate, the first written most probably,about 
the year 146 or 147 (though many place it in the year 138), 
and a Dialogue in defence of Christianity with Trypho the 
Jew, written somewhat later. 

In these writings, addressed, it is to be observed, to unbe- 
lievers, he quotes, not in proof of doctrines, but as authority 
for his account of the teaching of Christ and the facts in his 
life, certain works of which he commonly speaks as the 
“Memoirs” or “Memorabilia” of Christ, using the Greek 
word, 'Arouvypoveipara, with which we are familiar as the desig- 
nation of the Memorabilia of Socrates by Xenophon. Of 
these books he commonly speaks as the “ Memoirs ‘by the 
Apostles,” using this expression ten times; five times he 
calls them “the Memoirs” simply ; once, “ Memoirs made by 
the Apostles which are called Gospels” (Aol. i. 66) ; once, 
when he cites a passage apparently from the Gospel of Luke, 
‘‘Memoirs composed by the Apostles of Christ and their 
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companions,” — literally, “those who followed with them” 
(Dial. c. 103); once again (Dza/. c. 106), when he speaks of our 
Saviour as changing the name of Peter, and of his giving to 
James and John the name Boanerges, a fact only mentioned 
so far as we know in the Gospel of Mark, he designates as 
his authority “ Peter's Memoirs,” which, supposing him to 
have used our Gospels, is readily explained by the fact that 
Peter was regarded by the ancients as furnishing the mate- 
rials for the Gospel of Mark, his travelling companion and 
interpreter. Once more, Justin. speaks in the plural of 
“those who have written Memoirs,” oi arouvnuovevoartec, “ CON- 
cerning everything relating to our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
whom we believe” (Afo/. i. 33); and, again, “the Apostles 
wrote’”’ so and so, referring to an incident mentioned in all 
four of the Gospels (Dial. c. 88). 

But the most important fact mentioned in Justin’s writings 
respecting these Memoirs, which he describes as “ composed 
by Apostles of Christ and their companions,” appears in his 
account of Christian worship, in the sixty-seventh chapter of 
his First Apology. ‘On the day called Sunday,” he: says, 
‘all who live in cities or in the country gather together to 
one place, and the Memoirs by the Apostles or the writings 
of the prophets are read, as long as time permits. When the 
reader has finished, the president admonishes and exhorts to 
the imitation of these good things.” It appears, then, that, 
at the time when he wrote, these books, whatever they were, 
on which he relied for his knowledge of Christ’s teaching 
and life, were held in at least as high reverence as the writ- 
ings of the prophets, were read in the churches just as our 
Gospels were in the last quarter of the second century, and 
formed the basis of the hortatory discourse that followed. 
The writings of the prophets might alternate with them in 
this use ; but Justin mentions the Memoirs first. 

These “Memoirs,” then, were well-known books, marked 
out from others as the authoritative source of instruction 
concerning the doctrine and life of Christ. 

There is one other coincidence between the language 
which Justin uses in describing these books and that which 
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we find in the generation following. The four Gospels as a 
collection might indifferently be called, and were indifferently 
cited, “the Gospels” or “the Gospel.” We find this use of 
the expression “the Gospel” in Theophilus of Antioch, 
Irenzeus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Hippolytus, the 
Apostolical Constitutions, Tertullian, and later writers gen- 
erally.* Now Justin represents Trypho as saying, “I know 
that your precepts in what is Called the Gospel (év réx Aeyouévw 
evayye2ig) are so wonderful and great as to cause a suspicion 
that no one may be able to observe them.” (Diéa/.c. 10.) In 
another place, he quotes, apparently, Matt. xi. 27 (comp. 
Luke x. 22) as being “written in the Gospel.”t No plausi- 
ble explanation can be given of this language except that 
which recognizes in it the same usage that we constantly 
find in later Christian writers. The books which in one 
place Justin calls “Gospels,” books composed by Apostles 
and their companions, were in reference to what gave them 
their distinctive value ove. They were the record of the 
Gospel of Christ in different forms. No one of our present 
Gospels, if these were in circulation in the time of Justin, 
and certainly no ove of that great number of Gospels which 
the writer of Supernatural Religion imagines to have been 
current at that period, could have been so distinguished from 
the rest as to be called “ ¢he Gospel.” 

It has been maintained by the author of Supernatural Re- 
ligion and others that Justin’s description of the Gospels as 
‘‘Memoirs composed by ¢#e Apostles and those who followed 
with them” (to render the Greek verbally) cannot apply to 
works composed by ¢wo Apostles and two companions of 
Apostles: “z/e Apostles” must mean a// the Apostles, “ the 


*See Justin or Pseudo-Justin, De Res. c. 10.— Ignat. or Pseudo-Ignat. Ad Philad. c. 5.— 
Pseudo-Clem. 2 £9. ad Cor. c. 8.— Theophil. iii. 14.—Iren. Har.i 7. §4; 8. $43; 20: $2; 27. 
§2. ii. 22. §5; 26. §2. ii. 5. §1; 9.§2; 10. §§2, 6; 11. §$§$8 (TeTpapuopdor Td eiayyéJi0r), 
9; 16. §5. iv. 20. §$6, 9; 32. $1; 34. $1.—Clem. Al. Ped. i. c. 5, pp. 104, 105, dis ed. Potter; 
C. 9, PP. 143, 145 Sis, 148. ii. 1, p. 169. Strom. vi. 6, p. 764; vii. 3, p. 836.— Origen, Cont. Cels’ 
i. 51. ii. 13, 24, 27 (Opp. 1. 367, 398, 409, 411 ed. Delarue). Jn Foan. tom. i. §§$4, 5. v. $4. 
(Opp. IV. 4, 98). Pseudo-Orig. Dial. de recta in Deum fide, sect. 1 (Opp. 1. 807)— Hippol. 
Noét.c. 6.—Const. Ap. i. 1. 2 bis. 5. 6._ ii. 1 dis. 5 bis. 6 dis. 8. 13. 16. 17.35.39. Vv. 14. — Tertull. 
Cast.c. 4. Pudic.c.2. Adv. Marc. iv.7. Hermog.c. 20. Resurr.c.27. Prax. ct. 20,21. 
— Prurat, Basilides ap. Hippol. Adv. Her. vii. 22. Const. Ap. ii. 53. 


+ On this important passage see Note A at the end of this article. 
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collective body of the Apostles.” (S. R. i. 291.) Well, if it 
must, then the connected expression, “those that followed 
with them” (rév éxeivore rapaxoiovinodvrev), where the definite 
article is used in just the same way in Greek, must mean “all 
those that followed with them.” We have, then, a truly mar- 
vellous book, if we take the view of Supernatural Religion 
that the “ Memoirs” of Justin was a single work ; a Gospel, 
namely, composed by “the collective body of the Apostles ” 
and the collective body of those who accompanied them. If 
the “ Memoirs” consist of several different books thus com- 
posed, the marvel is not lessened. Now Justin is not respon- 
sible for this absurdity. The simple fact is that the definite 
article in Greek in this case distinguishes the two c/asses to 
which the writers of the Gospels belonged.* 

To state in full detail and with precision all the features of 
the problem presented by Justin’s quotations, and his refer- 
ences to facts in the life of Christ, is here, of course, impos- 
sible: to discuss the subject thoroughly would require a 
volume. . But what is the obvious aspect of the case? 

It will not be disputed that there is a very close cor- 
respondence between the history of Christ sketched by 
Justin, embracing numerous details, and that found in our 
Gospels: the few statements not authorized by them, such 
as that Christ was born in a cave, that the Magi came from 
Arabia, that Christ as a carpenter made ploughs and yokes, 
present little or no objection to the supposition that they 
were his main authority. These details may be easily ex- 
plained as founded on oral tradition or as examples of that 
substitution of inferences from facts for the facts themselves, 
which we find in so many ancient and modern writers, and 
observe in every-day life. Again, there is a substantial cor- 
respondence between the teaching of Christ as reported by 
Justin and that found in the Gospels. The sayings ascribed 
to Christ by Justin which are not contained in the Gospels 


* For illustrations of this use of the article, see Norton’s Evidences of the Genuineness of 
the Gospels, st ed. (1837), vol. i. p. 190, note. Compare Jude 17, where it would be idle to sup- 
pose that the writer means that a//the Apostles had given the particular warning referred to. See 
also Origen, Cont. Cels. i. 51, p. 367, meTa Tiv avayeypaupévyy év roig evayyeAlow 
id tev "Inovb pabyrév iotopiayv. 
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are very few and unimportant, and may naturally be referred, 
like others which we find in writers who received our four 
Gospels as alone authoritative, to oral tradition, or may have 
been taken from some writing or writings now lost which 
contained such traditions.* That Justin actually used all 
our present Gospels is admitted by Hilgenfeld and Keim. 
But that they were not his main authority is argued chiefly 
from the want of exact verbal correspondence between his 
citations of the words of Christ and the language of our 
Gospels, where the meaning is essentially the same. The 
untenableness of this argument has been demonstrated, I 
conceive, by Norton, Semisch, Westcott, and Sanday, versus 
Hilgenfeld and Supernatural Religion. Its weakness is illus- 
trated in a Note at the end of this article, and will be further 
illustrated presently by the full discussion of a passage of 
special interest and importance. Justin nowhere expressly 
quotes the “Memoirs” for anything which is not substan- 
tially found in our Gospels; and there is nothing in his 
deviations from exact correspondence with them, as regards 
matters of fact, or the report of the words of Christ, which 
may not be abundantly paralleled in the writings of the 
Christian fathers who used our four Gospels as alone authori- 
tative. 

With this view of the state of the case, and of the char- 
acter of the books used and described by Justin though 
without naming their authors, let us now consider the 
bearing of the indisputable fact (with which the author of 
Supernatural Religion thinks he has no concern) of the gen- 
eral reception of our four Gospels as genuine in the last 
quarter of the second century. As I cannot state the argu- 
ment more clearly or more forcibly than it has been done by 
Mr. Norton, I borrow his language. Mr. Norton says :— 


The manner in which Justin speaks of the character and authority 


*See Westcott, “On the Apocryphal Traditions of the Lord’s Words and Works,’’ appended 
to his Introd. to the Study of the Gospels, sth ed. (1875), pp. 453-461, and the little volume of 
J.T. Dodd, Sayings ascribed to our Lord by the Fathers, etc., Oxford, 1874. Compare Norton, 
Genuineness of the Gospels, 2d ed., i. 220 ff. The stress which the author of Sufernatural Religion 
lays on the word wdvra in the passage (A fol. i. 33) where Justin speaks of ‘‘those who have 
wricten memoirs of al/ things concerning our Saviour Jesus Christ” shows an extraordinary 


disregard of the common use of such expressions. It is enough to compare, as Westcott does, 
Acis i. 1. 
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of the books to which he appeals, of their reception among Christians, 
and of the use, which was made of them, proves these books to have 
been the Gospels. They carried with them the authority of the Apostles. 
They were those writings from which he and other Christians derived 
their knowledge of the history and doctrines of Christ. They were relied 
upon by him as primary and decisive evidence in his explanations of the 
character of Christianity. They were regarded as sacred books. They 
were read in the assemblies of Christians on the Lord’s day, in connection 
with the Prophets of the Old Testament. Let us now consider the 
manner in which the Gospels were regarded by the contemporaries of 
Justin. Irenzus was in the vigor of life before Justin’s death; and the 
same was true of very many thousands of Christians living when Irenzus 
wrote. But he tells us that the four Gospels are the four pillars of the 
Church, the foundation of Christian faith, written by those who had first 
orally preached the Gospel, by two Apostles and two companions of 
Apostles. It is incredible that Irenzus and Justin should have spoken 
of different books. We cannot suppose that writings, such as the 
Memoirs of which Justin speaks, believed to be the works of Apostles 
and companions of Apostles, read in Christian Churches, and received 
as sacred books, of the highest authority, should, immediately after he 
wrote, have fallen into neglect and oblivion, and been superseded by 
another set of books.. The strong sentiment of their value could not so 
silently, and so unaccountably, have changed into entire disregard, and 
have been transferred to other writings. The copies of them spread 
over the world could not so suddenly and mysteriously have disappeared, 
that no subsequent trace of their existence should be clearly discoverable. 
When, ther+fore, we find Irenzus, the contemporary of Justin, ascribing 
to the four Gospels the same character, the same authority, and the same 
authors, as are ascribed by Justin to the Memoirs quoted by him, which 
were called Gospels, there can be no reasonable doubt that the Memoirs 
of Justin were the Gospels of Irenzus. * 
(To be continued.). 


Note A. (See p. 156.) 

ON THE QUOTATIONS OF MATT. xi. 27 (comp. LUKE x. 22) IN THE WRITINGS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN FATHERS. 

Justin Martyr (Dia/. c. 100) quotes the following as “written in the Gospel” : 

“All things have been delivered (tapadédoraz) to me by the Father; and no 
one knoweth (y:v@oxet) the Father save the Son, neither [knoweth any one] the 
Son save the Father, and they to whomsoever the Son may reveal him” (oi¢ av 
6 vide drroxa2inpy). In the Apology (c. 63) he quotes the passage twice, thus : “No 
one 4new (or “hath known,” éyvw) the Father save the Son, neither [knoweth 
any one] the Son save the Father, and they to whomsoever the Son may reveal 
him”; the order of the words, however, varying in the last clause, in which 
6 vidg stands once after droxaAtyy. 

It is unnecessary to quote the corresponding passages in our Gospels in full, 


* Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels, 2d ed., vol. i. pp. 237-239- 
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as the reader can readily turn to them. The variations of Justin are, (1) the 
use of the perfect (tapadédoraz), “have been delivered,” instead of the aorist 
(raped), strictly, “were delivered,” though our idiom often requires the aorist 
to be translated by the perfect; (2) “the Father” for “my Father” (omitting 
uov); (3) the use, in two out of three instances, of the aorist éyvw, “ knew,” or 
“hath known,” instead of the present yivoxer (this is the word used by Luke; 
Matthew has é71)sv@oxer); (4) the transposition of the two principal clauses; 
(5) the omission of ti¢ ém1)cv@oKer, “knoweth any one,” in the second clause, if 
we compare Matthew, or the substitution of “the Father” and “the Son” for 
“who the Father is” and “who the Son is,” if we compare Luke; (6) the use 
of the plural (oi¢ av), “ they to whomsoever,” instead of the singular (a av), “ he 
to whomsoever”; and (7) the substitution of “may reveal” (a7oKxa/iyy) for 
“may will to reveal” (obAyrat aroKkaZinva), 

The author of Supernatural Religion devotes more than ten pages to this pas- 
sage (vol. i. pp. 401-412, 7th ed.), which he regards as of great importance, and 
insists, on the ground of these variations, that Justin could not have taken it from 
our Gospels. To follow him step by step would be tedious. His fundamental 
error is the assertion that “the peculiar form of the quotation in Justin” (here he 
refers especially to the variations numbered 3 and 4, above) “occurred in what 
came to be considered heretical Gospels, and constituted the basis of important 
Gnostic doctrines ” (p. 403). Again, “Here we have the exact quotation twice 
made by Justin, with the ¢yvw and the same order, set forth as the reading of the 
Gospels of the Marcosians and other sects, and the highest testimony to their 
system ” (pp. 406, 407). Yet again, “Irenzeus states with equal distinctness that 
Gospels used by Gnostic sects had the reading of Justin” (p. 411). Now 
Irenzeus nowhere states any such thing. Irenzus nowhere speaks, nor does any 
other ancient writer, of a Gospel of the Marcosians. If this sect had set up a 
Gospel (¢.¢., a history of Christ’s ministry) of their own, in opposition to the 
Four Gospels received by the whole Christian Church in the time of Irenzus, 
we should have had unequivocal evidence of the fact. The denunciations of 
Marcion for mutilating the Gospel of Luke show how such a work would have 
been treated. Irenzus is indignant that the Valentinians should give to 
“a recent work of their own composition” the name of “The Gospel of the 
Truth” (er. iii. 11. §9); but this was in all probability a doctrinal or specu- 
lative, not an historical work.* ‘The Valentinians received our four Gospels 
without controversy, and argued from them in support of their doctrines as best 
they could. (See Irenzus, Her. i. cc. 7, 8, for numerous examples of their 
arguments from the Gospels; and compare iif. 11..§7; 12. § 12.) 

Correcting this fundamental error of the author of Supernatural Religion, the 
facts which he himself states respecting the various forms in which this passage 
is quoted by writers who unquestionably used our four Gospels as their sole or 
main authority, are sufficient to show the groundlessness of his conclusion. But 
for the sake of illustrating the freedom of the Christian Fathers in quotation, 
and. the falsity of the premises on which this writer reasons, I will exhibit the 
facts somewhat more fully than they have been presented elsewhere, though 
the quotations of this passage have been elaborately discussed by Credner,t 

*See Norton, Genuineness of the Gospels, iii. 227 f.; Westcott, Canon of the N. T., athed, 


Pp. 297 f. 
t Beitriige zur Einl. in die biblischen Schriften (1832), pp. 248-251. 
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Semisch,* Hilgenfeld,t Volckmar,f and Westcott.|| Of these discussions those 
by Semisch and Volckmar are particularly valuable. 

I will now notice all the variations of Justin from the text of our Gospels 
in this passage (see above), comparing them with those found in other writers. 
The two most important (Nos. 3 and 4) will be examined last. 

1. tapadédorat for maped66y is wholly unimportant. It is found in Luke x. 22 
in the uncial MSS. K and II, the cursives 60, 253, p***, w**T, three of Colbert’s 
MSS. (see Wetstein é# /oc. and his Prolegom. p. 48), and in Hipro.ytus (/Voé?. 
c. 6), not heretofore noticed. 

2. “ The Father” for “my Father,” “ov being omitted, is equally trivial; so 
in the Sinaitic MS. and the cursive 71 in Matthew, and in Luke the Codex 
Bezz (D), with some of the best MSS. of the Old Latin and Vulgate versions, 
and other authorities (see Tischendorf), also HIPPOLYTUs as above. 

5. The omission of te¢ émeyevdoxec or its equivalent in the second clause is 
found in the citation of the MARCOSIANS in Irenzeus (i. 20. § 3), other GNosTics 
in Irenzeus (iv. 6. § 1), and in IREN&us himself three times (ii. 6. § 1; iv. 6. §§$ 3, 
7, but wot $1). It occurs twice in CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA (Ped. i. 9, p. 150 
ed. Potter; Strom. i. 28, p. 425), once in ORIGEN (Ceé/s. vi. 17, p. 643), 6 times in 
EPIPHANIUS (Ancor. c. 67, p. 71, repeated Her. lxxiv. 4, p, 891; c. 73, p. 78, 
repeated Her. Ixxiv. 10, p. 898; and Her. Ixiv. 9, p. 643; Ixxvi. 7, 29, 32, pp. 943, 
977, 981); once in PsEuDO-CyRIL (De 7rin. c. 1), and once in JOANNES DAMAsS- 
CENUS (De Fide Orth. i. 1). It is noticeable that the CLEMENTINE HoMILIEs 
(xvii. 4; xviii. 4, 13 #5, 20) do not here afree with Justin. 

6. There is no difference between oic dv, “they to whomsoever,” and x dv (or 
édv), “he to whomsoever,” so far as the sense is concerned. The plural, which 
Justin uses, is found in the CLEMENTINE HOoMILIEs 5 times (xvii. 4; xviii. 4, 
13 dis, 20), and IREN&UuS 5 times (Her. ii. 6. $1; iv. 6.§§ 3, 4, 7, and so the 
Syriac; 7. $3). The singular is used in the citations given by Irenzeus from the 
MARCOSIANS (i. 20. §3) and “those who would be wiser than the Apostles,” as 
well as in his own express quotation from Matthew (Her. iv. 6. §1); and so by 
the Christian Fathers generally. 

7. The next variation (oi¢ av) 6 vidc aroKadvwy for Bovantat aroKaAiat is a 
natural shortening of the expression, which we find in the citation of the MArR- 
COSIANS (Iren. i. 20. § 3) and in IREN us himself 5 times (ii. 6. § 1; iv. 6. §§ 3, 4, 
7, and so the Syriac; 7. § 3); in TERTULLIAN twice (Marc. iv. 25; Prescr.c. 21), 
and perhaps in Marcion’s mutilated Luke; in CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 
5 times_(Cohort. i. 10, p. 10; Ped. 1. 5, p. 109; Strom. i. 28, p. 425; v.13, p- 697; 
vii. 18, p. 901; — Quis dives, etc., c. 8, p. 939, is a mere allusion); ORIGEN 4 
times (Ce/s. vi. 17, p. 643; vii. 44, p. 726; in Joan. tom. i. c. 42, p. 45; tom. xxxii. 
c. 18, p. 450); the SyNoD OF ANTIOCH against Paul of Samosata (Routh, Re//. 
sacra, ed. alt. iii. 290); Eusesrus or MARCELLUS in Eusebius 3 times (Zcc/. 
Theol.i. 15, 16, pp. 76°, 77 4, awoxahinver; Ecl. proph. lib. ix [Migne, Patrol. Gr. xxii. 
col. 1065], atoxaAinjy); ATHANASIUS 4 times (Decret. Nic. Syn.c 12, Opp. i. 218 
ed. Bened.; Ovat. i. cont. Arian. c. 12, p. 416; C. 39, Pp. 443; Serm. maj. de Fide, 

* Die apostol. Denkwiirdigkeiten des Mart. Fustinus (1848), pp. 364-370. 

+ Kritische Untersuchungen ilber die Evangelien Fustin’s, u. s. w. (1850), pp. 201-206. 

tDas Evang. Marcions (1852), pp. 75-80. 

|| Canon of the N. T., ath ed. (1875), pp. 133-135. See also Sanday, The Gospels in the 
Second Century, pp. 132, 133, and chaps. ii., iv., vi. 
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c. 27, in Montf. Co//. nova, ii. 14); EPIPHANIUS 4 times (Ancor. c. 67, p. 71, repeated 
Her. \xxiv. 4, p. 891, but here aroxa2inre: or -ty; Her. \xv. 6, p. 613; and without 
6 vidc, Her. \xxvi. 7, p. 943; C- 29, p- 977); BASIL THE GREAT (Adv. Eunom. v. 
Opp. i. 311 (441) A); CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA 3 times (7z%es. Opp. v. 131, 149; 
Cont. Julian. viii. Opp. vi. b. p. 270). 

All of these variations are obviously unimportant, and natural in quoting from 
memory, and the extent to which they occur in writers who unquestionably used 
our Gospels as their sole or main authority shows that their occurrence in Justin 
affords no ground for supposing that he did not also so use them. 

We will then turn our attention to the two variations on which the main stress 
is laid by the author of Supernatural Religion. He greatly exaggerates their 
importance, and neglects an obvious explanation of their origin. 

3. We find é)ve, “knew,” or “hath known,” for ywaoxer or éxcyevdoxer, in the 
CLEMENTINE HomILIEs 6 times (xvii. 4; xviii. 4, 11, 13 d%s, 20), and once appar- 
ently in the RECOGNITIONS (ii. 47, movit); twice in TERTULLIAN (Adv. Marc. ii. 
27; Prescr. c. 21); in CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA 6 times (Cofort..i. 10, p. 10; 
Ped. i. 5, p. 109; i. 8, p. 142; i. 9, p. 150; Strom. i. 28, p. 425; v- 13, p- 697 ;— 
once the present, yevooxer, Strom. vii. 18, p. 901; and once, in a mere allusion, 
éxtywooket, Quis dives, etc., c. 8, p. 939); ORIGEN uniformly, 10 times (OPP. i. 440, 
643, 726; ii. 537; iv- 45, 234, 284, 315, 450 4s), and in the Latin version of his 
writings of which the Greek is lost zovit is used 10 times, including Of/. iii. 58, 
where zovit is used for Matthew and sci for Luke; sci occurs also Ofp. iv. 515. 
The SYNOD OF ANTIOCH versus Paul of Samosata has it once (Routh, Rell. sacre, 
iii. 290); ALEXANDER OF ALEXANDRIA once (£ fist. ad Alex. c. 5, Migne, Patr. 
Gr. xviii. 556); Eusepius 6 times (Zccl. Theol. i. 12, 16, pp. 72°, 774%; Dem. 
Evang. iv. 3, V- 1, pp. 149°, 216%; Ect. proph. lib. i., Migne xxii. 1065; Hist. 
Eccl. i. 2. §2); DiIDYMUS OF ALEXANDRIA once (De 77yin. ii. 5, p. 142); EPIPHA- 
NiUS twice (//er. lxv. 6, p. 613; Ixxiv. 10, p. 898).— Of these writers, Alexander 
has olde once; Eusebius yiwooxe: or éxeyevooxer 3 times, Didymus ywdoxer fol- 
lowed by érxcvecxer 3 times, Epiphanius has oide 9 or 10 times, and it is found 
also in Basil, Chrysostom, and Cyril of. Alexandria. Marcellus in Eusebius 
(Eccl. Theol. i. 15, 16, pp. 76°, 784) wavers between oid: (twice) and yiwdoxer or 
éx.yww@oxet (once), and perhaps éyvw (c.,16, p. 774). 

4. We find the ¢ransposition of the clauses, “ No one knoweth (or knew) 
the Father” coming first, in one MS. in Matthew (Matthzi’s d) and two in Luke 
(the uncial U and i *), in the Diatessaron of TATIAN as its text is given in the 
Armenian version of Ephraem’s Commentary upon it, translated into Latin by 
Aucher, and published by G. Moesinger (Zvangelii ‘concordantis Expositio, etc., 
Venet. 1876),* the CLEMENTINE HOMILIEs 5 times (xvii. 4; xviii. 4, 13 #8, 20), 
the MARCOSIANS in Irenzus (i. 20. § 3), other GNosrics in Irenzus (iv. 6. § 1), 
and IREN#uS himself (ii. 6. $1; iv. 6. § 3, versus §1 and §7, Zat., but here a 
Syriac version represented by a MS. of the 6th century, gives the transposed 
form; see Harvey’s Irenzus, ii. 443), TERTULLIAN once (Adv. Marc. iv. 25), 
ORIGEN once (De Princip. ii. 6. §1, Opp. i. 89, in a Latin version), the SyNop 
OF ANTIOCH against Paul of Samosata (as cited above), the MARCIONITE in 
PsEuDo-ORIG. Dial. de recta in Deum fide, sect. i. Opp. i. 817); Eusesius. 4 
times (Zccl. Theol. i. 12; Dem. Evang. iv. 3, v. 1; Hist. Eccl. i. 2. §2), ALEXAN- 
DER OF ALEXANDRIA once (Z ist. ad Alex. c. 12, Migne xviii. 565); ATHANASIUS 


* This reads (p. 117), “* Nemo novit Patrem nisi Filius, et nemo novit Filium nisi Pater.” 
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twice (/n illud, Omnia mihi tradita sunt, c. 5, Opp. i. 107; Serm. maj. de Fide, c. 
27, in Montf. Coll. nova, ii. 14), DipymMus once (De 77in. i. 26, p. 72), EPIPHA- 
NIUS 7 times, or 9 times if the passages transferred from the Ancoratus are reck- 
oned (Off. i. 766, 891, 898, 977, 981; ii. 16, 19, 67, 73), CHRYSOsSTOM once (/x 
Ascens., etc., Cc. 14, Opp. iii. 771 (931) ed. Montf.), Pseupo-CyRIL OF ALEXAN- 
DRIA once (De 7rin. c. 1, Opp. vi. c. p. 1), and JOANNES DAMASCENUS once 
(De Fide Orth. i. 1). 

This transposition is found in MS. b of the Old Latin, and some of the 
Latin Fathers, ¢.¢., Phebadius (Cont. Arian. c. 10); and most MSS. of the Old 
Latin, and the Vulgate, read novit in Matthew instead of sci¢ or cognoscit, which 
they have in Luke; but it is not worth while to explore this territory here. 

It is manifest from this presentation of the facts that the variations to which 
the author of Supernatural Religion attaches so much importance,— the trans- 
position of the clauses, and the use of the past tense for the present,— being com- 
mon to Justin not only -with the Gnostics, but with a multitude of the Christian 
Fathers, can afford no proof or presumption that the source of his quotation 
was not our present Gospels — that he does not use in making it (Dya/. c. 100) 
the term “the Gospel” in the same sense in which it is used by his later con- 
temporaries. It indeed seems probable that the reading 4ve, though not in the 
MSS. which have come down to us, had already found its way into some MSS. 
of the second century, particularly in Matthew. Its almost uniform occurrence 
in the numerous citations of the passage by Clement of Alexandria and Origen, 
and the reading of the Old Latin MSS. and of the Vulgate, favor this view. 
The transposition of the clauses may also have been found in some MSS. of 
that date, as we even now find its existence in several manuscripts. But it is not 
necessary to suppose this; the Fathers, in quoting, make such transpositions 
with great freedom. The stress laid on the transposition in Supernatural Relig- 
ion 4s very extravagant. It did not affect the sense, but merely made more 
prominent the knowledge and the revelation of the Father by Christ. The 
importance of the change from the present tense to the past is also preposter- 
ously exaggerated. It merely expressed more distinctly what the present implied. 
Further, these variations sadmit of an easy explanation. In preaching Chris- 
tianity to unbelievers, special emphasis would be laid on the fact that Christ 
had come to give men a true knowledge of God, of God in his paternal char- 
acter. The transposition of the clauses in quoting this striking passage, which 
must have been often quoted, would thus be very natural; and so would be the 
change from the present tense to the past. The Gnostics, moreover, regarding 
the God of the Old Testament as an inferior and imperfect being, maintained 
that the true God, the Supreme, had been wholly unknown to men before he 
was revealed by Christ. They would, therefore, naturally quote the passage in 
the same way; and the variation at an early period would become wide-spread. 
That Irenzeus should notice a difference between the form in which the Gnostics 
quoted the text and that which he found in his own copy of the Gospels is not 
strange; but there is nothing in what he says which implies that it was anything 
more than a various reading or corruption of the text of Matthew or Luke; he 
nowhere charges the Gnostics with taking it from Gospels peculiar to them- 
selves. It is their interpretation of the passage rather than their text which he 
combats. The change of order further occurs frequently in writers who are 
treating of the divinity of Christ, as Athanasius, Didymus, Epiphanius. Here 
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the occasion seems to have been that the fact that Christ alone fully knew the 
Father was regarded as proving his deity, and the transposition of the clauses 
gave special prominence to that fact. Another occasion was the circumstance 
that when the Father and the Son are mentioned together in the New Testament, 
the name of the Father commonly stands first. 

In what precedes, I have only exhibited those variations in the quotation of 
this text by the Fathers which correspond with those of Justin. These give a 
very inadequate idea of the extraordinary variety of forms in which the passage 
appears. [will simply observe, by way of specimen, that, while Eusebius quotes 
the passage at least eleven times, none of his quotations verbally agree. (See 
Cont. Marcel. i. 1, p. 6%; Eccl. Theol. i. 12, 15, 16 bis, 20, pp. 72°, 76°, 774%, 
78%, 884; Dem. Evang. iv. 3, v. 1, pp- 149°, 2164; Comm. in Ps. cx.; Eel. 
proph.\ib.i.; Hist. Eecl.i.2.§2.) The two quotations which he introduces from 
Marcellus (Zcc/. Theol. i. 15 and 16) present a still different form. In three of 
Eusebius’s quotations for ei 47) 6 tarip he reads ei ui) 6 udvoc yevvioac avtov rarip 
(Eccl. Theol. i. 12, p. 72%; Dem. Evang. iv. 3, p. 149°; and ist. Eccl. i. 2. § 2). 
If this were found in Justin Martyr, it would be insisted that it must have come 
from some apocryphal Gospel, and the triple recurrence would be thought to 
prove it. The variations in Epiphanius, who also quotes the passage eleven 
times (not counting the transfers from the Awcoratus), are perhaps equally 
remarkable. ‘ut the false premises from which the author of Supernatural 
Religion reasons have been sufficiently illustrated. 

This Note is too long to allow the discussion of some points which need a 
fuller treatment. I will only call attention to the fact that in the list of passages 
in our Gospels which Irenzus (i. 20. § 2) represents the Marcosians as pervert- 
ing, there is one which presents a difficulty, and which some have supposed to 
be taken from an apocryphal Gospel. As it stands, the text is corrupt, and the 
passage makes no sense. Mr. Norton in the first edition of his Genuineness of the 
Gospels (1837), vol. i. Addit. Notes, p. ccxlii., has given a plausible conjectural 
emendation of the text in Irenzus, which serves to clear up the difficulty. For 
the roAAdxic éxefliunoa of Irenzeus he would read roAAoi xai éxefiunoar, for deiv, 
elvat (so the old Latin version), and for 4a tov évéc, dca Tov EpotdvTocg. The 
passage then becomes a modification of Matt. xiii. 17. Dr. Westcott (Canon 
of the N. T., 4th ed., p. 306) proposes érefiynoav for éxefiynoa, without being 
aware that his conjecture had been anticipated. But that change alone does 
not restore sense to the passage. The masterly review of Credner’s hypothesis 
that Justin’s Memoirs were the so-called “Gospel according to Peter,” which 
contains Mr. Norton’s emendation to which I have referred, was not reprinted 
in the second edition of his work. It seemed to me, therefore, worth while to 
notice it here. Ezra ABBOT. 
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THE SPIRIT ABOVE THE SIGN. 


A SERMON BY REV. HOWARD N. BROWN. 


“A wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign: and there shall no 
sign be given unto it, but the sign of the prophet Jonas.”"— MATT. xvi., 4. 


As this saying is found in all the first three Gospels, and 
in Matthew is reported to have been spoken on two separate 
occasions, it challenges attention; and the repetition would 
lead us to infer that its meaning deserved some special 
emphasis in Christian thought. In fact, we shall find that 
it may be traced back to two ideas in Christ’s mind, which 
are marks of his supreme genius, and which serve to dis- 
tinguish his thought and the spiritual movement which he 
originated from the thought of every other great leader, and 
the character of every other great religious movement 
throughout history: the first idea being that man should 
rely upon the natural exercise of his own powers, rather 
than seek supernatural sources of guidance or information ; 
and the second, that the human soul should look forward to 
a life of eternal activity as its rightful destiny. To some 
consideration of these ideas, and the relation between 
them, as illustrative of true Christianity, I now invite your 
attention. 

It is probable that Jesus stood by the Lake of Galilee and 
amid the glories of an Oriental sunset when these words 
were spoken. He was so apt and quick to catch from things 
about him an illustration of the truth he wished to enforce, 
that we are almost warranted in taking every reference that 
he made to natural objects as a hint of his surroundings at 
the time. Thus, when the Pharisees and Sadducees came to 
him asking a sign from heaven, and he answered, “ When it 
is evening, ye say it will be fair weather, for the shy is red,” 
we may well picture him as stretching out his hand to the 
western sky, then aglow with the colors of departing day, 
which were reflected back from the lake beneath, and illumi- 
nated the many sails and the thickly clustered villages which 
then enlivened the scene. Behold here, he says, in this 
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daily transfiguration of sky and land, the signs which God 
has written upon the heavens. These signs you can read. 
You need no oracle to declare their interpretation or to fore- 
tell the changes which they predict. How is it that you do 
not also read the signs of the times, as they are written all 
about you, instead of seeking some special or supernatural 
revelation of divine purposes? The illustration was direct 
and forcible, as all Christ’s illustrations were. 

The whole atmosphere of Jewish life at that time was full 
of portentous hints. The heralds of approaching tempest 
and revolution announced to every heart the imminence of 
great change and desolation. Men were anxiously seeking 
hither and thither—as these Pharisees sought of Jesus— 
some sign from heaven which would tell them: what was 
about to come to pass. “A sign from heaven!” Jesus re- 
ples. “What need of a sign from heaven?” ‘“ Read the signs 
of the times, as you read the morrow in yonder sky.” This 
answer speaks to us volumes of the Master’s thought. It 
shows us how he anticipated the world by eighteen centuries 
in the perception of a natural order and sequence in human 
affairs, analogous to the orderly regularity of natural phe- 
nomena. It reveals a conception of God’s providence which 
even yet only part of the thiaking world has reached, as a 
power which governs history, not through the exercise of 
an arbitrary will, but by means of established laws which 
remain the same from age to age. It was, then, one of 
the peculiar and distinguishing traits of the career of Jesus 
that he was unwilling to work wonders for any purpose save 
to relieve suffering. Again and again he refused not only 
to gratify men’s curiosity and their sense 6f the marvellous, 
but even to seal the truth of his teaching with any sign from 
heaven. The Church has persisted in regarding the mira- 
cles as the express witness of Christ’s divine nature and 
mission. It still bids men believe his teaching and accept 
his promises, because the miracles attest that he was more 
than human. But nothing is made more evident in the 
Gospels than that Jesus had a kind of contempt for those 
who only received his teaching on the authority of his 
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miracles. He wished men to see a divine authority in the 
truth itself as he uttered it, and his whole soul seemed to 
revolt from the attempt to bolster up his teaching by exhibi- 
tions of miraculous power. It is true he did not altogether 
ignore the influence which his miracles exerted in disposing 
the people to receive his words. But take thé Gospels just 
as they stand, and in no instance is Jesus represented as 
working a miracle to prove himself a special messenger from 
heaven. If he healed the sick or opened the eyes of the 
blind, it was out of pity for their misfortunes. Nothing of 
that deliberate attempt to show the presence of a super- 
natural agency, which so characterizes monkish legends and 
old prophetic writings, can be found in the life of Jesus. 
Though he sometimes referred to his “ works” as entitling 
him to belief, yet he never failed to put such a belief in the 
secondary place, and to express his preference for those who 
accepted him without the authority of any supernatural 
sign. He did not work his miracles to’ show himself the 
Messiah, or to attract the attention of the wonder-loving 
populace ; and this fact broadly distinguishes him and his 
thought from other historic sources of religious movements. 
How broad this distinction is, it is perhaps worth while to 
be at some little pains to show. 

The disposition to seek for and depend upon some sign 
from heaven, be it real or fancied, has been in former ages 
almost universal amonz men, and its presence in the world 
of to-day shows that the race has by no means as yet wholly 
outgrown its childhood. It is a disposition of which many 
different explanations may be given, and which probably 
owes its origin to many different sources. Jesus said, “A 
wicked and adulterous generation seeketh after a sign”; and 
without doubt the wickedness of the world has strongly 
supported its belief in the supernatural The bad man is 
almost necessarily a superstitious one. The accusations of 
his own conscience make him dredd some impending dis- 
aster. His fears, which behold the minister of justice in 
every wayside object, view the Supreme Powers with the 
same sidelong glance of suspicion. The government of the 
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world is to him no stable and regular system, but a capri- 
cious fate which at any moment may fall upon him with 
vindictive power. Indeed, the man who deliberately com- 
mits what he knows to be an offence against the moral law 
thereby shows that in his regard there is, behind law, a 
chance or caprice which may overlook or condone the 
offence. The good man sees life to be governed by forces 
which never miss their mark. The bad man sees only that 
he must run a gauntlet between misfortunes which by good 
luck he may manage to dodge or escape. This is essentially 
a superstitious view of life; for any man who trusts to 
chance or the possession of some charm to protect him from 
evil consequences, is superstitious. It becomes the instinct 
of morally depraved people to quiet their consciences by 
resorting to some supernatural agency to ward off the penal- 
ties they have justly incurred. An evil and adulterous gen- 
eration will always be found seeking after a sign. 

But superstitiort does not always imply-moral guilt. The 
ignorance and the love of the marvellous, which characterize 
the infancy of human thought, dispose it naturally toward 
fetich worship. With no knowledge of the laws by which 
natural forces are regulated, it will refer their action to the 
will of some intelligence like its own. With no inspiring 
conception of universal order to satisfy its sense of sub- 
limity, it will instinctively seek as the object of worship 
some power which is able to set the natural sequence of 
events aside. 

There are no lack of reasons to explain why men have 
been so eager in their search after a sign from heaven. But 
it is the fact that everywhere and at all times this search 
has impressed itself with more or less force upon religion, 
which I wish to contrast with Christ’s unwillingness to show 
men what they sought. I say, that everywhere and at all times 
religion has been obliged to give shelter to the workers and 
believers in miraculoug signs and communications. In an- 
cient Israel, the heathen soothsayers and magicians not only 
maintained a place for themselves and their Gods, but cor- 
rupted the national worship of Jehovalr. In Greece and 
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Rome, the oracles became the all-important part of religion. 
All private and public affairs, enterprises the most weighty 
and the most trivial, were conducted, not with reference to 
the laws of the world, but in accordance with omens and the 
deliverances of the oracles. We think that must have been 
a very ignorant age which groped among the entrails of 
beasts and watched the flight of birds for signs of the intent 
of heavenly powers. But what shall we say of our own 
time, when great numbers of people conduct all their busi- 
ness, and even regulate all the little details of living, under 
the direction, as they believe, of the spirits of departed 
friends? And that is done to-day by people of education, 
and in all other respects of average intelligence. There are 
men and women who do not presume to buy the simplest 
article of furniture for their houses without taking counsel 
of the spirits. They, to be sure, are the most extreme and 
fanatical believers in spiritualism (so called), and are com- 
paratively few. But great numbers of that persuasion con- 
sult their oracles — the mediums — concerning all important 
business affairs, and obey them too. Instead of watching 
and reading the signs of the times for themselves, they buy 
and sell, and locate themselves here and there, as the spirits 
direct. 

But there are other ways than these of seeking a sign 
from heaven. Men have expected the supernatural powers 
to tell them their duty, as well as the road to success, 
Instead of patiently gathering their ideas of right and wrong 
from a study of the consequences of action, and the thought- 
ful application of their own sentiment of justice to the 
various phases of conduct, they have demanded that heaven 
should save them all this trouble, by informing them, through 
the medium of an infallible conscience, in every particular 
instance what was right and what wrong. The old Quaker 
theory of an “Inner Light” is an instance in point. That 
theory held that conscience was or might be the direct voice 
of God. It was a sign from heaven for which the devout 
Quaker always sought before he determined upon any 
course of conduct. To-day, although this theory of the 
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moral sense does not characterize any body of people, it is 
very much in favor among the sentimental writers of all 
schools, who have not sufficient insight to discern the real 
boundaries between natural and supernatural, and who think 
that to admit any natural genesis for conscience is to banish 
God from human life altogether. 

Once more, the sorrows of life have always driven men 
to seek some special revelation. The all-pervading mystery 
of existence, which so awes the soul even in its happiest 
moods, in the time of grief strikes a chill to the heart which 
is almost unbearable. What wonder that men should “ bend 
their ear to that wall of night” for some response to their 
passionate entreaties, and should construe even chance 
noises into supernatural whisperings? Accordingly, men 
have searched for and believed in miraculous signs of a life 
to come. They have not been content to trust or hope, but 
have desired the certainty of knowledge, and have found it 
in what to them has been a special revelation coming 
directly from God. 

Now I am not here to declare that there are no signs from 
heaven, or that man needs no sign from heaven. My belief 
is quite the opposite of this; and it seems to me just as 
unreasonable and dogmatic to declare that God never speaks 
directly to man, outside the ordinary working of his laws, 
as to assert that he never has spoken in any other way than 
through special providences. If we believe in God at all, 
we must believe him supreme over the laws he has himself 
ordained, and able to suspend or set aside their action. 
There are crises in the lives of both nations and individuals, 
when we may well believe that the natural results of law - 
are supplemented by the will and power of God. Indeed, 
the laws of the world, in so far as we have ascertained them, 
do not afford us a satisfactory explanation of life, as we read 
its history either upon pages of rock or in books of human 
origin. Although theorists may announce from time to 
time that they have found in natural laws and forces an 
explanation of all change and growth, their pretensions are 
sure to be proven weak, and the thinking world is certain 
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to come back to a belief in that God who directs and supple- 
ments the great forces of nature. 

However, that is not the point I wish to make here. The 
question before us is not whether there are signs from 
heaven, but whether it is man’s business to seek for them. 
We may acknowledge that there are what seem to us, at 
least, miraculous interpositions of the Divine wisdom, put 
forth for the purpose of teaching, directing, and comforting 
human souls. But there is this farther question: whether 
we should passively await what sign it may please Heaven 
to send, and meanwhile rely upon the ordinary exercise of 
what faculties God has given us, or whether we should cease 
trying to read the signs of time and circumstance, and give 
ourselves up to a search for supernatural hints of guidance. 
Religion, for the most part, throughout history has adopted 
the latter course. But Christ and they who have learned 
of him have believed in the possibility of communication 
between God and man, and have yet held it no part of 
man’s duty or privilege to seek signs from heaven. At 
the very opening of Christ’s ministry, in the story of his 
temptation, we find that, together with his consciousness of 
the possession of extraordinary powers, there arose in his 
mind the perception that he must set a rigid limit to their 
exercise. All through his career, both by word and deed, 
he is found checking men’s disposition to depend upon 
supernatural guidance, and drawing their attention to the 
voices of nature. The natural pity and love and piety of 
the heart, these he exalts above the formal righteousness of 
the Pharisee, which was based upon a code of rules that he 
believed to have descended from the sky. The signs of the 
times,— wickedness in high places, moral corruption, hypoc- 
risy, war, famine, pestilence,—to these he pointed when 
men sought from him a heavenly token of the truth of his 
predictions. 

What, then, was the reason that, with ambition to tempt 
him to the exercise of his marvellous powers, and with 
the authority of universal example to sanction an appeal to 
miracles, Jesus so steadfastly set his face in the opposite 
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direction? It was, as I apprehend, simply because he saw 
that no high order of manhood or womanhood could be 
attained among a people who suffered their own mental 
powers to rust in idleness, while they followed slavishly 
a supernatural revelation. We have discovered that injudi- 
cious charities tend to pauperize society. Though there are 
times when friendly help is to the unfortunate an inesti- 
mable boon, still, when that help destroys self-reliance 
and breeds a habit of leaning upon some one else for sup- 
port, it becomes a curse to those who receive it. So it is 
with God’s care of man. There may come times when 
the exercise of his own faculties will not meet man’s need, 
and then divine assistance may be sent to him. But: if 
man neglects to use what powers he has, to reach out 
always for divine assistance, all manhood must soon die 
out of him. To become master of his business or trade or 
art,a man must devote himself to the study of its princi- 
ples. He who simply copies a pattern that is set for him 
can never become a great painter. No mechanic is made 
great by simply teaching him to do under instruction the 
various parts of a mechanic’s work. So he who works 
under the guidance of oracles or spirit-mediums can never 
become master of his work. He is only a tool for carrying 
into effect the will or purpose of another, and under such 
tutelage his manhood will inevitably decline. The char- 
acter of most professed spirit-mediums is well known, and is 
taken by most thinking people as proof that the phenomena 
of modern spiritualism are nothing but juggler’s tricks. But 
there is another possible reading of the case. It may be 
that some portion of the phenomena is genuine enough, but 
that the very employment of the medium destroys his or 
her moral sense. Indeed, granting the truth of the spirit- 
ualist’s claim, that departed spirits can control the minds 
and bodies of those yet living in the flesh, how could it be 
otherwise than that they who give themselves up to such 
control should gradually lose all original mental force? It 
being true of all powers of body and mind that they are 
strengthened only with use, there can be no high order of 
manhood or womanhood among a people which refuses to 
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depend upon the exercise of its own faculties, and leans 
continually upon supernatural guidance. 

So, again, the theory of conscience which makes it a direct 
and infallible inspiration,,in the end, works mischief. It 
ought to be plain enough to-day that conscience is sometimes 
so perverted as to prompt the commission of the most cruel 
and bloody deeds. It needs always to be proven and cor- 
rected iy comparison with the heart’s deepest instincts of 
justice, and by intelligent study of the actual consequences 
of action. This “inner light,” when it is followed without 
question, often leads men astray. The moral life of the 
Quaker becomes at last whimsical and artificial, or, at the 
best, it can but sustain its original purity, and is incapable of 
progress; for so long as people regard conscience as an infal- 
lible guide, free ‘from all admixture of human error, they 
have no incentive to moral growth. 

Again, if it is bad for men to seek supernatural means 
of informing themselves concerning duty and the path to 
worldly success, no more do they need a sign from heaven 
to comfort their griefs. There is, to be sure, a certain order 
of mind which finds sorrow hateful, and which stands ready 
to purchase exemption from it at almost any price. You 
will hear people of this class zeulously recommending this 
and that excitement or change of scene as a cure for grief. 
The last thing you can get them to understand is that one 
may not wish to be cured of grief: that in a great sorrow 
there is also a certain sacred joy, more precious by far to the 
sensitive soul than the shallow pleasure whose language is 
laughter. Tears do not always imply misery; and, while the 
heart is heavy with vain longing, it may yet so love to linger 
upon that which gives it pain that the very last. thing it can 
pray for is oblivion or forgetfulness. He who looks into the 
hereafter, only daring to hope that it may bring him and his 
lost loved ones together again; and who, whatever may lie 
upon the surface of his thought, carries always in the depths 
of his heart a deep and tender sorrow,— has no cause to envy 
those who can entirely drown their grief in excitement, or 
who have seen some sign from heaven which fills them with 
such perfect assurance as to leave no room for sorrow. It is 
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better to go to the house of mourning than to the house of 
feasting, said the old Hebrew preacher. There is a nobler 
satisfaction in sorrowful recollections and sad reveries than 
is to be won from scenes of gayety or projects of ambition. 
After the agony of grief has passed away, it leaves in the 
thoughtful soul a trace of tender melancholy, which proves 
a quick and congenial soil for all great thoughts and feel- 
ings. We need no sign from heaven to prevent the changes 
of life from forming this soil within us. It is better that 
man should be left only to hope in a hereafter,— better 
that his life of careless ease and gayety should be some- 
times overturned by the ploughshare of sorrow, that what 
faith he has in God and immortality should grow out of his 
own struggles and longings and aspirations, instead of being 
imposed upon him by a direct revelation from on high. 

Can we not see, then, that Christ had grave reason to 
fear what might result from a too free use of his marvellous 
gifts? And in the midst of a world so generally given up to 
a search for the miraculous, ready to fall down and worship 
whoever would show it a sign from heaven,—in an age 
when love and fear of the supernatural made men the 
willing slaves of any professor of magical rites and powers, 
—jis it not a mark of the incomparable manhood and deep 
insight. of Jesus that, in the midst of such a world and 
such an age, he set his influence against the appeal to oracles 
and signs, and threw men back upon the guidance of their 
own instincts and the exercise of their own faculties? He 
undoubtedly saw that whatever mistakes might be saved the 
world by putting it under supernatural guidance, no great 
degree of human excellence was possible until men were 
forced to depend more upon their own will, conscience, and 
intelligence ; and this is partly the reason why he was so 
unwilling to show them the heavenly sign they desired. 

I say, partly the reason; for we have not yet reached his 
whole thought, as it is hinted in this text. Why should 
Jesus have cared so much for the full development of human 
powers? Why did he not think, as the Church of Rome 
and all priestly and monarchical institutions have thought, 
more of present peace and order than of the conditions of 
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the highest manhood? The Messianic dream was that the 
Christ should put an end to all wars and tumults. But 
Christ declared that he came to bring not peace, but a sword. 
Why did he address himself to the task of quickening and 
stimulating the souls of his fellows rather than to founding 
new systems of society to do away with poverty and crime? 

The answer is, that his ideal was life,—life in the fullest, 
most comprehensive, and most active sense. He worked 
for a better manhood and womanhood on earth, because 
he looked forward to a life to come vastly richer than 
this in its opportunities for noble action. He saw that, 
though the world might purchase present ease and quiet by 
reliance upon its supernatural authorities, yet*the souls of 
men could only be fitted for this life to come by being forced 
to depend more upon themselves, and through the conse- 
quent development of their own high faculties. No sign 
shall be given save the sign of the prophet Jonas, he says. 
The reference is to his own resurrection. He elsewhere 
explains that as Jonah was cast forth alive by the whale in 
the ancient tradition, so after three days and nights the 
grave should yield him up to life. The sign of the prophet 
Jonas is a sign of life triumphant over death; and this idea 
of life, full, free, and eternal, might almost be called the 
key-note of Christ’s gospel. “Iam the resurrection and the 
life, "— where shall we find the words that have echoed and 
thrilled through the world like these? To conquer death 
and bring life to perishing souls, Jesus declared again and 
again to be the aim and substance of his mission. And this 
again distinguishes his thought and purpose from all other 
great religious teachers. The primitive Hebrews, it is more 
than probable, had no conception of a future life. To them 
the grave was the end of all hopes and fears, and he who 
descended into its depths went down into everlasting silence 
and sleep. Even in Christ’s day, this was the belief of the 
scholarly and philosophic sect of the Sadducees. The Phar- 
isees had arrived at the conception of a world of spirits, 
but, like the under-world of the Greeks, it was a gloomy 
and cheerless abode, to which they looked forward without 
much inspiration or hope. 
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With one exception, the ancient world formed no higher 
conception of a future state of existence than one in which 
the mind could preserve the memory of its earthly pleasures 
and achievements. That exception is the Nirvana of the 
Buddhist; and it attracts our attention, both because of 
the contrast it affords to Christ’s ideal, and because some 
modern philosophers are now holding it up as the ultimate 
goal of aspiration. What that state of being is to which the 
Buddhist still looks forward as the summit of perfection is 
a question very much in dispute. Whether it means prac- 
tically annihilation of the soul, absorption of the indi- 
vidual into the universal, the destruction or continuation of 
powers to perceive and enjoy, we need not new stop to ask. 
Enough here that the dream of Nirvana séems to occupy 
a border land between life and death; and, if it presup- 
poses any mental activity, it is only such as may be involved 
in dreamy contemplation and repose. There is just the 
difference between that and our idea of heaven that exists 
between the Eastern and Western characters. The one is 
full of luxurious indolence, the other instinct with quick 
and eager activity. If one wished for an example of the 
extent to which speculative thought may lose contact with 
the actual pulse of living energy, and wander aside from the 
real pathway of human life, he could not find a better one 
than the fact that some Western minds are turning back 
to the teachings of Buddha for the true idea of heaven. 
In this Western world, filled as it is with a life of feverish 
intensity, that Oriental conception is as strangely foreign and 
out of place as would be the turban of the Hindoo or the 
table-manners of the Turk. The only people for whom it 
can have any strong attractions are they who have broken 
down under the strain of modern life, or who have lived 
apart from the spirit of the age till they have lost all its 
sources of power and inspiration. The active, curious mind 
of the modern student or man of affairs would perish with 
ennui, living the life of an Eastern nobleman. So the 
healthy soul, which looks forward with glad hope to the 
Christian’s heaven, filled with spiritual duties and employ- 
ments, will shrink back in dismay from the prospect of end- 
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less idleness. It is of no more-use to preach the Buddhist’s 
Nirvana to Western races than to try to make them adopt 
the social habits of the Chinese Tartars. If a man prefers 
that dream, let him cherish it; just as we would allow him 
to take up his residence on the banks of the Ganges, if he 
found there a more congenial society than we could afford 
him. But we should be likely to suspect something morbid 
and unhealthy in the Western mind which expressed such a 
preference; and we may be pardoned for accusing those 
philosophers who turn from Christ to Buddha of having 
wandered entirely-aside from the real path of modern life 
and progress. Is it not a strange thing that out of the very 
heart of the Oriental world, and in vivid contrast to all its 
indolent dreams, should come this Christian gospel, full of 
aspiration toward the largest activity, and breathing into the 
heart of new races the great hope of eternal life? It seems 
to have had no mission of importance to the people to whom 
it was first preached. Among them, it only found enough 
believers and apostles to carry it forward till it reached the 
life-loving peoples just coming upon the scene of history, 
who found in it aspur to the highest endeavor and have 
woven the name Christian into the highest civilization 
‘earth has seen. The distinguishing feature of our Western 
world is its love of intense activity; and the one word 
which the gospel echoes and re-echoes is the word Life. 
Not eternal rest from labor, but eternal rest in labor, is the 
Christian ideal. The Jew believed that God rested from 
the work of creation on the seventh day, and therefore he 
spent it as nearly as might be in perfect idleness. Jesus did 
not cease from his labors on the Sabbath. “My Father 
worketh hitherto, and I work,” he said. To him every day 
was a Sabbath, because in his work alone his soul found rest. 

There ought to be no question in our minds that Christi- 
anity marks a long step of advance beyond Buddhism ; that 
the Western world is better than the Eastern one; that action 
is better than inaction, industry better than indolence, and 
that life is better than death. The heaven to which we 
should look forward is no land of sleep and dreams, but 
rather a state of being in which thought and intelligence, 
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freed from bodily limitations, shall no longer creep with 
sluggish pace from point to point, but shall thrill and flash 
like waves of light. “The night is far spent, the day is at 
hand,” exclaims St. Paul. It is not darkness or twilight 
that lies before us, but broad day, with its thousand spurs 
and incentives to the use of our God-given faculties. While 
it is the vice of supernaturalism that it has dreamed of rest 
and peace and blessedness apart from active employment, 
Christ opened to men the prospect of finding their highest 
reward in the exercise of their powers. His promise was 
eternal life. A more abundant life was to cure the world of 
its sin and misery, and in that was to be found the highest 
bliss and repose. 

These two ideas, then, are distinctive of true Christian 
thought: that man should depend upon his own powers 
rather than to be always seeking signs from heaven; and 
that he should do this because the destiny before him is 
one which, if he fulfills it at all, will continually call his 
faculties into fuller and more perfect action. The road to 
success is not always easy to find; but it is better that we 
should find it for ourselves, even after many failures, than 
that some oracle should point the way. Our exact duty is 
often very obscurely seen, sometimes not seen at all. But 
it is better that, with earnest, resolute souls, we follow such 
conceptions of the right as experience has fashioned for us, 
than that a word should be sent.to us which we have only 
to blindly obey. The sorrows of life are hard to bear; but 
it is better that we should wrestle with them, as the patri- 
arch of old strove with the angel,—till they yield us their 
blessing,— than to hold a philosophy or possess a revelation 
which allows them to pass lightly over us, without stirring 
the soul’s deeper pulses. It is better that the only sign 
which Christ brings to us is the sign of an ever-increasing 
tide of life, flowing from the infinite heart of God into the 
human hearts of his children; for that tide is the only 
power upon which we can depend to bear us through the 
gates of death, and carry our souls at length to the abodes 
of the blest. 
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EDITORS’ NOTE-BOOK. 


RELIGION AND POLITICS. 


The happy issue of the Maine troubles, in the probable triumph 
of representative government, without bloodshed, must reveal to 
every thoughtful American the disturbing elements which are 
everywhere at work in our political life, and bringing us to the 
very borders of anarchy. We are drifting rapidly toward an 
open sea of violence, from the neglect of that far-reaching moral 
law which demands the abandonment of some present scheme for 
the triumph of a great principle of justice. Politics, which is in 
essence the application of the divine laws to human government, 
has been degraded to mere party machinery, with the rapidity of 
a falling body. Bribery at elections —the buying and selling of 
votes, either by the promise of office or the offer of money — has 
become so common a practice that politicians, like life insurance 
agents calculating the chances of life, begin to foreshadow the 
election by the number of voters for sale and the funds that can 
be provided. Of the fact all are aware. We are not aroused by 
that, but only when some extraordinary fraud seems to reverse 
the will of the people. We are not horrified because the eternal 
principle of justice is constantly ignored, but because our party 
cannot enjoy the pleasures of sin for a longer season. The Presi- 
dency, as the culmination of all political power, is a prize that, 
when parties are so nearly equal as to put it in doubt, becomes in 
all republics the most fruitful source of war. During the long 
balloting preceding the election of Jefferson, each party was sure 
of, and each prepared for, war. At our last election, we were 
nearer than many supposed to such a crisis. It is doubtful if we 
could bear another such strain; for a nation, like an individual, 
subject to great and successive ones, must break down. And yet 
we are not ready to propose and adopt measures which would 
provide a sure escape before the danger is actually upon us, 
because, for the sake of seizing the evenly balanced prize trough 
some fraud, each side prefers to wait and see which can be the 
most successful trickster. The deep truth beneath it all is that 
we have so few men in political life who care anything about 
national honor or moral principle, in comparison with present, 
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personal, party success. This threatening weakness, this tem- 
porizing, this easy yielding to present wrong, runs through every- 
thing. It is the bane of business that in the secret processes of 
trade, wherever a present advantage can be taken, multitudes are 
seizing it at the expense of uprightness; in education so many 
teachers and pupils seeking to make a present show of learning, 
of knowing what they do not know, so as to pass the present 
exhibition or examination, no matter how entirely the idea of 
mental discipline is lost sight of. It is the same in religion: 
contentment with false or outgrown doctrines rather than a 
patient struggle toward the higher truth; bondage even in 
Egypt rather than a dreary march to a land of promised liberty. 
There are thousands who believe a faith far other than the one 
they confess; and in politics there are thousands, who, by the fear 
of standing in a minority, by the dread of a temporary defeat, of 
meeting the rebuke of their partisans, are restrained from defend- 
ing what they are sure would work for the permanent good of 
their country. We go astray, because we constantly forget the 
fatal ruin of the future, in the strong pleading of the present pas- 
sion. We can be safe only as our political life is directed by men 
who have more faith in the eternal verities, who are willing to 
endure “as seeing Him who is invisible,” who will be faithful to 
those moral principles which alone can bear us through any emer- 
gency, who will plant themselves upon the broad and eternal 
justice, no matter what present pleasures of sin are abandoned, or 
what present sufferings with the people of God are endured, and 
say with Luther: “Here I stand. I cannot do otherwise. God 
help me. Amen.” The men of faith in the eternal right have 
found it a way of affliction, but an end of glory. 


THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


The difficulties of our relations with the Indian tribes find 
fresh illustration in the demand of the settlers of Colorado that 
the Utes be removed from their reservations, and the claim of 
the Poncas to be legally reinstated in the land from which they 
have been removed by Government, but to which many of them 
have returned from other reservations granted them. Nothing is 
more anomalous and confused than the whole status of the Indian 
in our country. The traditional policy of treating with the tribes 
as independent powers, which was pursued until 1871, has been 
almost of necessity one of broken faith, in the advance of civiliza- 
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tion westwards; as well as inherently absurd, and, in the method 
of doling out rations, arms, and blankets as compensation for 
new removals, pauperizing and debasing. The unwillingness of 
the tribes to adopt the habits of civilized men,— in short, to work 
for a living; the greed, immorality, and bad faith of the border 
settlers, and too frequently of government officials among them ; 
the atrocities of Indian warfare, and not on one side only; the 
weakness of the general government to carry out its treaty stipu- 
lations against the trespass of the whites and the reprisals of the 
savages; the impolicy of holding large reservations for scattered 
hordes of vagrant barbarians, instead of opening them to civilized 
industry, and the impossibility of doing it,—all complicate the 
problems which we believe the government is honestly attempt- 
ing to settle fairly, and by which the conscience of the nation is 
more than ever before burdened. 

It has been long believed that the difficulties would soon settle 
themselves through the extinction of the Indians; but the census 
returns of the last two or three decades do not warrant such an 
expectation. They persist, and of late hold their own, if they 
do not even increase. The borderer’s remedy, extermination, is 
easily shown to be too costly, if it were not too shameful even to 
be proposed. The only other direction in which a solution is to 
be found is that of civilization and citizenship; and, slow and 
unhopeful as the progress in this direction may seem to be, it is 
the one in which our government needs steadfastly to work, and 
into which public sentiment ought to be steadily and strongly 
directed. The improved condition of a large portion of the 
tribes, the gradual adoption of industrial habits, and especially 
at this time the statistics of the immense increase of their agri- 
cultural products within the last year or two, are cheering marks 
of progress. Only an inconsiderable fraction of the Indians are 
at any time disposed to a hostile attitude. The embarrassment of 
unwise, unfulfilled, and obstructive treaties with a majority of 
the tribes,— impossible to keep, and hard to be set aside without 
exasperating them,— is the most perplexing difficulty of the situa- 
tion,— an embarrassment demanding of our government wisdom, 
firmness, and patience in its dealings with the Indians; but, even 
more, calling for a revival, especially among officials and the 
whole border population, of the sense of justice, not to say 
humanity. The Indian has been hitherto in theory an alien and 
an equal power; in practice, an outlaw and a pauper. The 
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demand that he be given the protection of the courts, and so put 
in the way of securing civil rights and more readily attaininy 
citizenship, ought to be seconded by every Christian and every 
patriotic American. 

Among the recent utterances on this subject, none seems to us 
wiser and more comprehensive than that of Dr. George E. Ellis 
in a speech on Forefathers’ Day. Dr. Ellis has qualified himself 
by long and careful study to speak with authority upon this 
theme, and it is no secret that he has in preparation a consid- 
erable work upon the Indians, which we trust may not be loug 
delayed. We give below portions of the address to which we 
have referred : — 


That demand for justice is the strain and urgency of the form under 
which the Indian question —that longest, most vexed, most trifled with 
of all chancery suits the world over —comes to us to-day. And, strange 
to say, this form of the question is new to us; it shocks and offends some 
even in high places among us. It requires pleading, discussing, money 
costs, to press it, and even our government is slack and cold in facilitat- 
iug the hearing and disposing of it before our most august tribunal of 
justice. 

Yes, let us face the fact. This question is new to us, about a sad and 
protracted struggle, where so much else is old and wearisomely vexing 
and distracting. It has been only in the mid-months of this year of our 
Lord now closing, that one wholly new, and now most hopeful, element 
has come in for attempting the disposal by our government, for all future 
time, of the underlying and most vital problem as to our native tribes. I 
call it a new question. There is nothing new about it in the eternal 
relations of things; yet it will be new to us in its recognition, and in the 
consequences of its decision. It is the triumph of justice in the sense of 
equity and right, overruling all the tricks and quibbles and profligate out- 
rages which lawyers are skilled to avail of in dealing with law. The 
question is, whether the oldest, the original tenants of this continent 
have any further rights in it than to a grave; whether, when the nation 
has solemnly pledged to tribes of Indians what was before their own, 
lands which they are tilling, and on which they have built homes, the 
nation can forcibly eject them, deny them a hearing in its courts, and, 
without informing them what order or class of things or existences they 
belong to, tell them they are not persons... . 

There are reasonable grounds for the belief that there were not even 
one million of savages at any one time on this soil. Certain it is that 
the first explorers came upon vast reaches of space in our interior which 
were wholly solitary. Indeed, the latest estimates made by some of our most 
competent authorities assure us that there are about as many Indians 
now as there ever were, their mode of existence and their wars with each 
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other having always limited their numbers. Nor has the civilized man, 
in attempting to clear the country of the wild man, found the latter to 
be merely a passive victim. Stern facts authenticate the statement that 
in our long and bloody strifes with the Indians, for each one life of theirs 
lost or taken, twenty white men have perished, often in exquisite torture. 
The accounts of our War Department show that it costs us a million 
dollars to kill an Indian.... 

In the year 1871, our Congress came to the conviction that solemn 
treaties with the Indians were embarrassing and futile, if not farcical, and 
forbade the ratifying of any more, though leaving existing ones in force. 
Since then, all Indians outside of treaty and covenants — and it appears 
there is little if any difference for those who thought they had the benefit 
of them— have no recognized status whatever by our government. No- 
body, from the honored President downwards, has a right to say what an 
Indian is in the whole category of existences. Future editions of our 
great “unabridged” dictionaries must be content to leave a blank on 
their pages for the definition of the proper or common noun — which is 
it ?— Indian, till those who sit in curule chairs in Washington shall give 
the word. 

And next, the government, finding that the whites will intrude, and 
cannot be kept out, turn to the Indians with the stern mandate: “ You 
must give up your reservation and allow us to move you away, for we 
cannot keep the peace while you remain.” It seems— it is—a base and 
cruel thing for our government, as just now in the case of the Utes of 
Colorado, to make an infraction of its own pledged faith by bidding the 
Indians abandon their covenanted territory, because the wealth in it, which 
they cannot develop, prevents it from keeping out, and compels it to fight 
on the side of, white intruders. Government pleads that it must avert a 
constant scourge, even at the cost of a breach of faith. 

Yet candor, common sense, and the practical discretion which demands 
recognition in human affairs bid us look to the other side in this distract- 
ing complication of right and wrong. 

There are now less than twenty-five thousand Indians who do, at pres- 
ent, or who for the immediate future are likely to, engage in active 
hostilities against the whites, or our government. Some of our humane 
and peace-loving people press an inquiry like the following: Why not 
allow the various Indian tribes, whether in reservations or otherwise, to 
live and roam as they please, children of Nature, with their free, wild 
ways and habits, as hunters and nomads, free from the perils as well as 
from the restraints of civilization? The continent is broad and deep. 
There are expanses of it which can never be reduced to the uses of tamed 
and profitably-occupied land. Why do not the whites go round these 
Indian tribes, wherever they are, leave them to themselves and to the 
dealings of time and Nature ? 

Whatever other answers may be given to this question, it is enough to 
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say, that the course suggested is altogether impracticable. The system by 
which immense reaches of territory have been pledged as reservations to 
Indian tribes, in which, undisturbed by the whites, they may perpetuate 
their wild ways of life, is proved by trial to be mischievous, fundament- 
ally wrong, impossible even of continuance. In the practical and enter- 
prising stir of life among us, with our own restless explorers pushing their 
way, and with rushing crowds of emigrants gathering from all over the 
globe, the Indian tribes being now hemmed in from the West as well as from 
the East, neither our government statutes nor our armies can keep a cordon 
over our territory. We might as well attempt to bound and stake off 
spaces on the high seas, reserved for the interests of rovers and pirates 
against the uses of travel and commerce. And just as those ocean spaces, 
no more free from real dividing bounds, other than those of latitude and 
longitude, than are the spaces of our territory, are free to the passenger 
steamer, the freighted ship, the pleasure yacht, and the venturesome dory 
with its single sailor, so must every acre of our domain be accessible by 
the steam train, the emigrant wagon, the pack horse, and the lonely foot 
stroller. And the telegraph wires must interlace the land as they pene- 
trate and cross oceans. The only mode of relief, the only possible secur- 
ity for the Indians for time to come, is to be found in one condition. All 
but the most unscrupulous white men do respect a clearing, a dwelling — 
if but a cabin —a fence, and a tilled field. 1f the Indian will establish 
these conditions of possession, he may be safe. But white men will feel 
free to go wherever bears and wolves and buffalos can rove and prowl, 
and to carry spade and pick to any unworked, unpreémpted mine. The 
Indian must show that he values, by using and improving what he 
claims. Failing that, the white man will come in. We cannot organize 
a huge system of tramps and vagabonds. Humanity does not require 
that we provide by statute for an entail of barbarism. Nor, while taxes 
are drawn from white people, who complain of their own poverty and 
hard lot, can we continue to pension as paupers, with rations, food, cloth- 
ing, ammunition, and luxuries, hundreds of thousands of lazy, wasteful 
Indians. 

Without yielding one whit of our spirit of philanthropy or demand for 
human justice for the savages, we must learn to stiffen and guide it by 
practical wisdom. A firm hand of authority and just compulsion must 
be exercised toward the Indians. The laxity and impotence of the peace 
policy is what compels recourse to the war policy. Our government must 
arbitrarily, yet positively, require of every tribe of Indians under its 
charge an immediate breaking up of tribal relations, a partition of its 
reservations into lots held in severalty and inalienable for a term of 
years, with undivided portions, held like our old commons, for public 
uses. Government must provide agricultural and mechanical tools. 
Helps and teachers must deal patiently and forbearingly with them, and 
then repeat to them the command given to our first common ancestor : 
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“ Work for your living!” There is no reason why Indians born from 
this year onward should claim a right to live as their predecessors did. 
In fact, with the disappearance of their game, this is no longer possible. 
They have lands, an acre of which, with little toil, will produce more than 
will a square mile of our old farms. If left to their own ways, they will 
inevitably be exterminated, or sink in wretched and squalid degradation, 
as remnants of their race. One can conceive that under propitious cir- 
cumstances their stock may be perpetuated, elevated, and refined, and 
that centuries hence, as true native Americans, they may proudly guard 
their lineage free of all intermixture with white trash. 

Or, it may be, that through the grandchildren of the present genera- 
tion, such a mingling of blood with that of the whites as is decent and 
honorable, the pure race may be extinguished, leaving a creditable repre- 
sentation of itself. There are no Picts now in Great Britain, but some 
of the old ingredients in the blood and fibre of Englishmen are as ser- 
viceable as are later elements in them. 

But we are brought back to our starting-point by the sad and humiliat- 
ing fact that just such an experiment, promising and hopeful, by an 
Indian tribe, as has just been suggested as the only probable solution of 
the perplexing problem that we can approve, has been thwarted in a fair 
stage of its development by our own government. At the root of our 
present embarrassment lies some element of that familiar and annoying 
conflict, the source of so much inconstancy, vacillation, and discord in 
the administration of our general government, arising from the assertion 
of the prerogative of State jurisdiction. The disposal of this conflict 
which required the removal of the Indians, at such cost of blood and 
money from Georgia and Florida, and which has been followed up in 
several other States, threatens to serve as a precedent in all cases. So 
we are called to do our utmost, through wide discussion and persistent 
urgency, to have that novel condition, which has this year come into the 
controversy as to the rights of the Indians as citizens and persons, pressed 
to a judicial decision. 
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A Defence of Philosophic Doubt. Being an Essay on the Foun- 
dation of Belief. By Arthur James Balfour, M.A., M.P. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 

It is rarely the fortune of a reviewer to happen upon a work of 
such subtlety and keenness of logic as this of Mr. Balfour’s. The 
Essay “may be sufficiently described,” he says, as being “a piece 
of destructive criticism, formed by a series of arguments of a 
highly abstract character.” Its main object is to examine the 
claims of modern science as a philosophical system. “ Philosophy,” 
in Mr. Balfour’s use of the word, is “the systematic account of 
the grounds for rejecting the propositions we disbelieve, and for 
accepting those we believe.” It must therefore always be a part 
of knowledge, dealing, as it does, with ultimate propositions and 
the right modes of inference from these. It must be distin- 
guished with the utmost care from psychology, which investigates 
“the causes or antecedents which produce a belief,” its own pe- 
culiar office being to set forth “the grounds or reasons which 
justify ” a belief. On this distinction, which is not to be denied, 
the author lays extreme emphasis, in his handling of Mill espe- 
cially. “ How far,” is the next inquiry, “does the vast system of 
modern physical science conform to the philosophical standard of 
valid inference from undeniably ultimate beliefs?” The answer 
to this inquiry made by’ Mr. Balfour is, in the highest degree, 
damaging to Science as a logical system. Accepting, as every 
one must, the astonishing revelations of this age of physical 
knowledge as very probably true, he yet remorselessly exposes 
the weakness of the reasoning upon which that knowledge must 
rest,—a weakness which is beyond man’s strength,—in comparison 
with the commonly derided bases of religion and theology. The 
law of Universal Causation, even the very corner-stone of the 
scientific logic, “ is an inference from particulars ‘ by simple enum- 
eration.” “Now it is dangerous,” says Mr. Mill, “in an ordinary 
way to infer from particulars; but we may do so safely, if our 
induction is sufficiently wide. And why? Because we shall then 
be sure that what we have observed is not due to chance or the 
accidental collocation of causes, but to the direct operation of 
cau-ation. This is doubtless a most excellent canon of criticism, 
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and one which may enable us to judge of the worth of many 
inferences ‘by simple enumeration. There is, however, one such 
inference which it can never enable us to judge of, and that 
is the Law of Causation itself.” Mill failed completely, in our 
author’s judgment, to prove what he had to prove, “ because he 
attempted what, in the present state of our knowledge, cannot be 
accomplished.” But, had he succeeded here, the next chapter, on 
Induction, asserts we could not have gone on “to frame an 
inductive logic which shall really enable us to argue to unob- 
served instances.” Under the head of Historical Inference, Mr. 
Balfour declares again “that no experience, however large, and 
no experiments, however well contrived and successful, could give 
us any reasonable assurance that the coexistence or sequences 
which have been observed among phenomena will be repeated in 
the future.” Empirical philosophy gets over none of three dis- 
tinct objections, of the first importance, “ to the ordinary proof of 
current scientific beliefs.” These are bold assertions, indeed, to 
make in the face of the present worship of infallible Science; but 
no brief review can do justice to the acute and highly condensed 
argument by which they are maintained. 

The second part of the work deals with the philosophy of ulti- 
mate premises, and treats in succession Transcendentalism, Pop- 
ular Philosophic Arguments, the Authority of Consciousness, 
Mill’s Psychological Idealism, and Spencer’s test of inconceiva- 
bility and proof of realism. The severe examination of Spencer, 
as a metaphysician, found in the tenth and eleventh chapters, 
should be a welcome tonic to very many students who have been 
completely carried away by an undiscriminating admiration for 
a thinker, who has, in truth, such extreme claims on our respect. 
However it may need qualification here and there, we believe 
that the opinion expressed at the end of it must command assent, 
in various degrees, from all but idolaters of genius. 


It is impossible not to regret that the ambition to produce a “ System 
of Philosophy” should have forced our author into paths where his 
remarkable powers of mind show to comparatively small advantage. 
Could he have been content with giving to the world “suggestions 
towards a theory of the universe on the basis of the ordinary scientific 
postulates,” his astonishing faculty for collecting from every department 
of knowledge the facts which seem to tell in his favor would have had 
free scope, while his somewhat blunted sensibility, in the matter of diffi- 
culties and contradictions, might have been of actual advantage. 
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Two chapters follow, on Science as a Logical System, and the 
Evolution of Belief, and a Summary is added to these. “Science 
is a system of belief, which, for anything we can allege to the 
contrary, is wholly without proof. The inferences by which it 
is arrived at are erroneous; the premises on which it rests are 
unsound,” and, “considered as a general system of belief, it is 
incoherent.” These are hard words, and liable, of course, to 
much misinterpretation ; but, if one should be prejudiced against 
the book by such bare denials of what is held most certain in 
our day, let him read, first of all, the closing chapter on Practi- 
cal Results, and he will certainly recognize in Mr. Balfour a 
foeman worthy of the most acute antagonist whom the philoso- 
phers of science can put in the field, even of Chauncey Wright 
himself, were he yet alive. His style is clear, and as hard-hitting 
as Huxley’s; while such an illustration as the supposed refuta- 
tion of Science, on the model of common attacks on Theology, 
on page 304, is a masterpiece of irony. We can but regret that 
the currency of this work among readers will probably be in 
inverse ratio to their need of it,so prevalent is an exaggerated 
belief in the logical validity of Science as a philosophic system. 

N. P. G. 


The Life of the Right Honorable William Ewart Gladstone, 
M.P., D.C.L., ete. By George Barnett Smith. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1880. 

Since the publication of the Life and Letters of Lord Macau- 
lay, there has probably been no biography issued in England that 
will command a wider attention or justify a deeper interest than 
that of the eminent statesman whose name is written above. 
The estimate made of a lofty public career, which shows no indi- 
cations of having sunk from the zenith of its fame, will of course 
vary according to political sympathies and partisanships; but 
friends and foes alike unite in testimony to its ability, its clear 
far-sightedness, and, for the most part, its purity. It is a noble 
career,— the kingly port and stride of a man of great talent of 
dauntless courage, and ample resource. 

Indeed, a recollection of the recent intellectual leaders of Eng- 
land that connects Macaulay and Gladstone takes account of 
more matters than belong to cursory observation. Both were of 
Scotch descent, and sprung from that great middle class of com- 
mercial activity that has made for England such strength at 
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home, such cenfidence abroad. Each was early distinguished for 
the love of letters and an aptitude for debate,— one being left 
perhaps to browse a little more, according to his own taste, in the 
fields of literature; while, of Gladstone, it is related that his 
father was wont to discuss with him the public questions of the 
day, teaching the future Premier “to think for himself, and exam- 
ine the bases of opinions.” The preparatory school and univer- 
sity follow as matters of course,— Macaulay at Aspenden Hall, 
and Gladstone at Eton, the former entering in 1818 at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, and the latter at Christ Church, Oxford, in 
1829. 

Leaving now these general considerations of likeness,— which 
might be extended,—we turn to their university careers, and 
indeed to some subsequent years, to indicate a decided difference 
between the two as regards political opinions,—a difference, 
indeed, to be harmonized anon, as the younger breaks with 
hereditary forms and traditions, to become the exponent of pow- 
erful and intrepid liberalism. Oxford itself would perhaps have 
been sufficient cause of the early Toryism of Gladstone, since, in 
speaking of its influence in 1878, he said: “I trace in the educa- 
tion of Oxford of my own time one great defect. I did not learn 
then, as I have learned since, to set a due value on the imperisha- 
ble and the inestimable principles of human liberty.” But the 
real reason lay before. The friendship of Canning, the great 
Tory leader of England during the first part of this century, for 
Gladstone’s father,—a friendship extending into the life of the 
son,— aids in explaining the prepossessions of the university life 
of Gladstone; and, in the words of his biographer, “ the strange 
fascinations” of that opulent and versatile intellect “have not yet 
wholly passed away.” 

Closing his university career in 1831, Mr. Gladstone spent some 
months abroad, returning in 1832 to stand for Parliament, as the 
Tory Representative for Newark. Opposed to him as the Liberal 
candidate was a veteran of the hustings, an able lawyer, Mr. 
Serjeant Wilde. But the youthful aspirant was no novice in the 
art of thinking. The power of condensed and luminous state- 
ment was already his. From the first, he produced a favorable 
impression, took the lead at the poll, was elected by a substantial 
majority, and entered Parliament on the 29th of January, 1833. 

Mr. Smith has presented with copious and interesting details 
the distinguished course of this remarkable man from this en- 
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trance upon public life until now. From these vivid pages, it 
conclusively appears that no matter of public concern, no ques- 
tion affecting Church or State, no grievance weighing upon any 
part of the nation, no method proposed for the overthrow of 
injustice, the righting of wrongs, the relief of the poor, the eleva 
tion of a broken and despairing race; above all, no measure for 
the social advancement of the people in ways of betterment, for 
their wiser education, their greater freedom, the establishment of a 
stronger and loftier moral purpose, their purer worship,— has es- 
caped the keen vision of his vigilanteye. “Men in great place,” said 
Lord Bacon, “are thrice servants,— servants of the sovereign or 
state, servants of fame and servants of business,’— the responsi- 
bilities of which triple relation, as illustrated by Gladstone’s 
public life, have been worthily met, and the high duties faithfully 
performed, 

Nay, we may go much further, and say that, in all these “enter- 
prises of great pith and moment” for the State, he has been a 
leader, and not a follower. Nor has he been deterred from what 
he believed to be his duty by idle notions of a specious and 
formal consistency, regarding that only as consistency which 
follows the order of clear convictions of right. Is it the Irish 
famine, the repeal of the Corn Laws which prevent the importa- 
tion of foreign grain? He was born a protectionist,— trained 
from his boyhood in its school by his father, the great Liverpool 
merchant. The conservatism of Oxford fastened him in its tenets ; 
he enters Parliament the avowed supporter of its policy, the 
advocate of its principles. Bat the starvation of a people to save a 
theory — though the darling theory of his youth — has no charms 
for him; and, breaking with parental teachings and with party, he 
lifts voice and hand that the merciless statute, the plague of Ire- 
land, may be broken. Is it the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church? Friends and foes unite against him, religion is declared 
assan'ted, the very citadel of faith threatened; but, through all 
tuemoil of party passion and sectarian prejudice, he steadily 
moves until the act for its disestablishment is passed, and stands, 
according to high authority, as “the most remarkable legislative 
achievement of modern times.” The Crimean war? All the 
hereditary ideas derived through a commercial ancestry weightily 
gravitate in his mind against war, its measureless expense, the 
ruin of peaceful industries, its fearful waste of life; but, having 
felt its dire necessity as the only policy of England against the 
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oppressive demands of the Czar, he manfully faces the dread 
issue, and is found fit leader in the struggle. Many men have 
convictions as they have papers,— loose, detached, solitary, with- 
out order or relation; but Gladstone’s convictions are the self- 
possessions of a virile and enlightened nature,— the condensations 
of conscience, of reason, of will,—they put the man in foremost 
place, and make him “sovereign of effects.” 

Some of the details of his parliamentary career, as set before 
us in the well-stored pages of Mr. Smith, are fascinating as any 
novel. In truth, there are probably to be found upon the planet 
few such tournaments of mind as has its lists set and courses run 
in the English House of Commons. Men gather there, who are 
not only equipped for the presentation of an attractive theory 
that shall win the popular ear and gain the popular applause, but 
who are prepared to try well and truly the grave issues that arise 
in the commonwealth of a free, a vigorous, a thinking nation, to 
weigh questions in the supreme balances of justice, to settle the 
various measures of civil policy upon deep grounds of principle 
that shall satisfy conscience and square with the moral sense, to 
propose plans that shall be worthy the weighty consideration of 
the ablest deliberative assembly of the civilized world. When 
Mr. Gladstone, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, presented his 
first financial budget in 1852, we are told that “the House of 
Commons listened spell-bound for five hours to the details of a 
scheme which, for statesmanlike breadth of conceptioa, had per- 
haps never been surpassed, and has not since been equalled. 
The impression produced upon the minds of the crowded and 


brilliant assembly by his evident mastery and grasp of the subject 
was that England had at length found a skilful financier, upon 
whom the mantle of Peel had descended. The cheering when 
the right honorable gentleman sat down was enthusiastic and 
prolonged, and his friends and colleagues hastened to tender him 


their warm congratulations upon the distinguished success he had 
achieved in his first budget.” 

Mr. Smith pays the tribute of deserved admiration to Mr. 
Gladstone’s work in the republic of letters. The chapter on 
“Homeric Studies” has a peculiar charm. It intervenes in the 
accounts of the policy of England, as doubtless the study itself, 
and the delight which that study gave, interrupted the arduous 
labors of state. The Parliament and its cares faded from his 
sight, as he betook himself to the great oracles of Greek and 
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Roman lore, and refreshed his jaded spirit with those immortal 
strains which the blind old bard of Chios sung. Gladstone’s 
noble labors as a scholar add another brilliant page to the annals 
of England’s intellectual line—of those who have made them- 
selves memorable, in the midst of duties well done, by the joy 
and pride with which they turned to the greit sources of light 
and solace which the ages can never chill. There is something 
especially attractive in the growth and nourishment of the youth- 
ful ardor for learning, until it warms and cheers a vigorous man- 
hood, and sends its generous glow with steady illumination into 
the retreats of an honored age. England’s royal line of scholars 
utilize learning; make of the university a high road to service of 
State: the classic becomes helpful in shaping the policy, elevat- 
ing the tone, and guiding the intellect of men in public life. 
Macaulay, Derby, Gladstone,—to mention no more than these 
names that rise at once to mind (it is learning at lower range, 
the classic weakened or distorted in influence that characterize 
Disraeli and Bulwer),— what deep and accurate knowledge, what 
profound research and varied range in the fresh, sweet fields of 
ancient lore! what healthy and true love for learning for its own 
sake! what just renown are theirs! It were devoutly to be 
wished that we could borrow largely of this spirit and temper for 
our own land; something to soften the asperities, cleanse and 
refine the taste, relieve a little the sameness, reduce the levity of 
many public men, impart or cherish honesty, tone up the sense of 
justice, resurrect conscience, give stability of moral purpose and 
righteous efficiency to the will. “Cicero in C. Verrem et in L. 
Catilinam” might seasonably restrain the plunderers of the time, 
disperse the harpies that riot upon the spoils filched from the 
Treasury or stealthily stolen from the pockets of the people, 
urge a word of heeded warning to the embezzlers of public and 
private funds, repress those who speculate in cotton and in corn 
in time of war, hold back the salaried makers of greater salary, 
when the first was wholly out of moral perspective,— their own 
worth and public disservice being considered,— and deal summary 
and needed rebuke to the shrewd and scheming debasers of the 
coin and credit of a nation. But we forbear: the field is large, 
the opportunity tempting in the American public life of to-day, 
bat time and space forbid. 





